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THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 


FROM THE BYRON GALLERY. 


To the inspiration produced by the romantic 
scenery around the confluence of the rivers Avon 
and Avoca, between Rathdrum and Arklow, in the 
county of Wicklow, the public are indebted for 
this celebrated song. The easy flow of the music, 
tinged like the words with a tender melancholy, 
makes the heart of the listener an answering harp 
which vibrates long after the strain itself has 
ceased. 


There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 

As that Vale in whose bosom the bright waters 
meet ; 

Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must de- 





part, 
Ere _ bloom of that valley shall fade from my 
eart. 


Yet it was not that nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 
*T was not the soft magic of streamlet or hill, 
Oh! no,—it was something more exquisite still. 


*T was that friends, the beloved of my bosom, 
were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more 


dear, 

And who felt how the best charms of nature im- 
prove, 

When we see them reflected from looks that we 
love. 


Sweet Vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best, 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world 
shall cease, 

And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in 


peace. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE OLDEN TIME. 


My blessing rest upon thee, thou merry olden 
time, 

When the fairies were in fashion, and the world 
was in its prime ; 

Every ruin had its goblin, every green rath had 
its fay, 

Till the light of Science chased them from their 
ancient haunts away. 


How rich wert thou in legends of magic lamps 
and ring — 

Of — whom a single word to mortal aid would 

ring ; 

Of caves of gold and diamonds, where foot had 
never been, 

Till by the favored one their depths were all un- 
veiled and seen. 


Thou wert the time for monarchs —then kings 
were kings indeed, 

With hr. fairy sponsors to summon at their 
need ; 

Whose wands could change their enemies to mar- 
ble at their will: 

Ah, many a king would need to have those wands 
of power still! 


Oh, cruel race of stepmothers! where are you 
vanished now # 

Where are the henpecked husbands who before 
you used to bow, 

And yield their lovely daughters to glut your 
jealous ire, 

Forgetful, ‘mid your blandishments, of ev’n the 
name of sire ? 


Sweet beauteous persecuted tribe, princesses 


young and fair, 
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With faces like a poet’s dreams, and veils of 
flowing hair, 
Beloved by vile enchanters, who turned to stone 
and wood, 
The princes who to rescue you dared steel, and 
re, and flood. 


Fierce cannibalish giants, who dwelt in forests 


wild, 

And worn and weary wayfarers to darksome dens 
beguiled ; 

Brave knights with charmed weapons, who laid 
the monsters low, 

And opening wide the dungeon doors, bid cease 
the captive’s woe. 


Where are you all departed ?— where lie your 
treasures hid ? 

Where are the pearls and emeralds that came 
when they were bid ? 

Where are the mines of gold and gems, that but 
to think of now, 

Dazzles our mental eyes with light— Old World, 
where art thou ? 


We = those endless riches, we want the magic 
spells, 

That brought the fairies to your aid, from woods, 
and hills, and wells ; 

We’ve no enchanters now-a-day, no cabalistic 
flames — 

The world has lost them all, and keeps but their 
time-honored names. 


Oh, could I find a magic wand, I’d bring those 

- again — 

I’d call the treasures from the caves of earth and 
throbbing main ; 

The land should be a glorious land, as ’t was in 
ancient time, 

When the fairies were in fashion, and the world 





was in its prime! 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE FORGE. 


In the gloomy monuntain’s lap 

Lies the village dark and quiet; 
All have passed their labor-nap, 

And the peasant, half-awaking, 

A blind, yawning stretch is taking, 
Ere he turns to rest again ; 

There is not a sound of riot, 
Not a sound save that of pain, 

Where some aged bones are aching ; 
Lo! the moon is in the wane — 

Even the moon a drowse is taking. 


By the blossomed sycamore, 
Filled with bees when day is o’er it, 
Stands the Forge, with smoky door: 
-Idle chimney, blackened shed — 
All its merry din is dead; 
Broken shaft and wheel disused 
Strew the umbered ground before it, 
And the streamlet’s voice is fused 
Faintly with the cricket’s chirrup, 
As it tinkles clear and small 
Round the glooming hearth and wall, 
Hung with rusty shoe and stirrup. 


Yes, the moon is in the wane: 
Hark! the sound of horses tramping 
Down the road with might and main ; 
Through the slaty runnels crumbling, 
Comes a carriage swinging, rumbling ; 
Round the steep quick corner turning, 
Plunge the horses, puff’d and champing: 
Like the eyes of weary ghosts, 
The red lamps are dimly burning. 
Now ’tis stopt —and one springs down, 
And cries unto the sleeping town — 
“Ho! for a blacksmith —ho! awake! 
Bring him who will his fortune make— 
The best, the best the village boasts!” 


Up springs the brawny blacksmith now, 
And rubs his eyes, and brushes off 
The iron’d sweat upon his brow, 
Hurries his clothes and apron on, 
And calls his wife, and wakes his son, 
And opes the door to the night air, 
And gives a husky cough; 
Then hastens to the horses, standing 
With drooping heads and hotly steaming, 
And sees a dark-eyed youth out-handing 
A sweet maiden, light and beaming. 


He strikes a lusty shoulder-blow: 
“Four shoes” he cries “are quickly wanting ;” 
His face is in an eager glow. 
“ Take my purse and all that’s in its 
Heart, if you in twenty minutes 
Fit us for the road.” The smith 
Looks at the wearied horses panting, 
Then at the clustering gold ; 
-And thinks as he falls to work, 
He dreams — a mine-dream, rusty murk, 
That this is but a faery myth, 
A tale to-morrow to be told. 


But now the forge fire spirts alive 
To the old bellows softly purring, 
Ta the red dot the irons dive; 








THE FORGE. 


Brighter and broader it is glowing, 
Stronger and stronger swells the blowing: 

The bare-armed men stand round and mutter 
Lowly while the cinders stirring — 

Ho! out it flames mid sparkles dropping, 

Splitting, glittering, flying, hopping ; 

eavily now the hammers batter, 
All is glaring din and clatter. 


In the cottage dimly lighted 
By the taper’s drowsy glare, 
Stands the gentle girl benighted ; 
By her side forever hovers 
That dark youth, oh, best of lovers! 
Daring all that love will dare 
With an aspect firm and gay: 
Now the moon seems shining clearer, 
Hark! a sound seems swooning nearer 
From the heathy hills; the maid 
Lists with ear acute, and while 
One there with brave assuring smile, 
Smooths her forehead’s chestnut braid, 
The danger softly dies away. 


Now the forge is in a glow, 
Bellows roaring, irons ringing; 
Three are made, and blow on blow 
Sets the patient anvil singing ; 
“ Another shoe — another, hark ye,” 
Ra-ra, ra-ra, ra-ra-rap ; 
Split the ruddy sheddings sparky, 
Ra-ra, ra-ra, ra-ra-rap ; 
Strikes the quick and lifted hammer 
On the anvil bright and worn ; 
While amid the midnight there, 
Beyond the noisy streaming glare, 
ith a yellow misty glamour, 
Looks the moon upon the corn. 


On the hill-road moving nigher, 
Hurries something dimly shooting, 
Glances from two eyes of fire : 
“ Haste, oh haste!” they’re working steady; 
Cries the blacksmith “ now they’re ready.’ 
Pats the pawing horses, testing 
On the ground their iron footing; 
Helps the lady, lightly resting 
On his black arm up the carriage ; 
Takes the gold with doubt and wonder — 
And as o’er the stones and gorses 
Tramp the hot pursuing horses, 
Cries with voice of jolly thunder — 
“ Trust me, they won’t stop the marriage!” 


Scarce a minute’s past away 
en, oh, magic scene! the village 
Lies asleep all hushed and gray ; 
But hark! who throng again the street 
With roaring voices, brows of heat ? 
Come they here the town to pillage * 
No. Across the road, o’erthrown, 
Carriage creaks, and horses moan ; 
“ Blacksmith, ho!” the travellers cry — 
Not a taper cheers the eye; 
While a-top a distant hill 
Flushed with dawn-light’s silent warning, 
Speed the lovers toward the morning 
With a rapid right will ; 
While, behind that father fretting, 
The pale night-sick moon is a» & 
T. Inwis. 











MRS. JAMESON. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MRS. JAMESON. 


“ AccIDENT first made me an authoress,” 
says Mrs. Jameson, in one of her captivatin 
books. Something higher, deeper, better, a 
ified her to be an authoress, and ensured for 
her, as such, a position second to hardly one of 
her contemporaries in grace of style, correct- 
ness, and refinement of taste, keenness of ob- 
servation, and freshness of thought. Acquain- 
tance with such a writer would have been an 
invaluable argument and support to Charles 
Perrault, when he indited his Apologie des 
Femmes, in answer to Boileau’s spiteful satire, 
and there maintained the supremacy of true 
womanly opinion in matters of taste, saying, 
in his preface: “On sait la justesse de leur 
discernement pour les choses fines et délicates, 
la sensibilité qu’elles ont pour ce qui est clair, 
vif, naturel et de bon sens, et le dégoit subit 
qu’elles temoignent 4 l’abord de tout ce qui est 
obscur, languissant, contraint, et embarrassé.” 
Mrs. Jameson stands unsurpassed among the 
literary women of England for critical culture ; 
for instinctive accuracy of taste, and ability to 
give a reason for the faith that is in her, with 
elegance and precision of lan And it 
is beautiful to mark in this capacious, deep, 
highly-cultivated and ever-active intellect, so 
utter an absence of, and so hearty a disrelish for, 
whatever is akin to the satirical and the censo- 
rious. This ious nature holds no tie with 
carping, crabbed, captious — and means. 
“Tcan smile,” she says, “nay, 1 can laugh still, 
to see folly, vanity, absurdity, meanness, ex- 

d by scornful wit, and depicted by others 
in fictions light and brilliant. But these very 
things, when I encounter the reality, rather 
make me sad than merry, and take away all 
the inclination, if I had the power, to hold 
them up to derision.” And she contends that 
no one human being has been made essentially 
better by satire, which excites only the lowest 
and worst of our propensities; the spirit of 
ridicule she abhors, because in direct contra- 
diction to the mild and serious spirit of Chris- 
tianity —and at the same time she fears it, 
because wherever it has prevailed as a social 
fashion, and has given the tone to the manners 
and literature, it has marked the moral degra- 
dation and approaching destruction of the 
society thus characterized ; — and furthermore, 
she despises it, as the usual resource of the 
shallow and the base mind, and, when wielded 
by the strongest hand with the purest inten- 
tions, an inefficient means of “ The 
spirit of satire, reversing the spirit of mercy 
which is twice blessed, seems to me,” she says, 
“twice accursed; evil in those who ind in 
it —evil to those who are the objects of it.” 
In her every volume the jaded sufferer under 
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literary fever and fretfulness is sure, in Words- 
worth’s language, of 


One enclosure where the voice that speaks 
In envy or detraction is not heard ; 
Where malice may not enter; where the traces 
Of evil inclinations are unknown. 


In the writings of women generally is re- 
marked a tone of greater generosity than in 
those of men: hence, “ commend us,” says Mr. 
Gilfillan, “to female critics. The principle nil 
admirari is none of theirs; and ehet it be 
that a sneer disfigures their beautiful lips, it is 
seldom seen upon them.” The sneer may 
nevertheless be translated into print, and 
sometimes is, by those whose lips are innocent 
of aught but smiles (and kisses)—for in a 
book, even a beauty may sneer away, if so 
disposed, without peril to her facial muscles, 
whatever the peril to her heart; but Mrs. 
Jameson is incompetent in the art, though her 
generosity is anything but indiscriminate, any- 
thing but common and open to all comers. 
For, as a veteran authority remarks of another 
lady-scribe, “ on croit sentir” (and the croyance 
is not mere — “un esprit ferme et 
presque viril, qui aborde les sujets élevés avec 
une subtilité raisonneuse, et qui en comprend 
tous les divers aspects.” Whstever else she 
may be —crotchety, as some allege —specula- 
tive, daring, determined, paradoxical, or what 
not,— she is not insipid, nor given to platitud- 
inary prosing. 

rs. Jameson’s productions have been too 
many to allow, in this place, of separate com- 
ment, — and too good to be curtly discussed ina 
hurried summary. Some must, therefore, be pre- 
termitted, and the rest inadequately but respect- 
fully “touched upon ”—and would that our or- 
re by touch could command, as this lady can, 
the ornavit as an invariable sequent to the ‘etigit! 
Greeting with a ing mention her “ Visits 
and Sketches at Home and Abroad,” “ Diary 
of an Ennuyée,” and “Celebrated Female 
Sovereigns,” we come to a full stop, plus a 
note of admiration, at that ever delightful 
book, “ Characteristicsof Women.” The suc- 
cess which hailed this choice performance, was, 
it seems, to the author, “so entirely unlooked 
for, as to be a matter of surprise as well as of 
pleasure and gratitude.” It was undertaken 
without a thought of fame or money; it was 
written out of the fulness of her own heart and 
soul, and already she felt amply repaid, ere 
evera was in type, by the new and various 
views of human nature its composition opened 
to her, and the beautiful and soothing images it 
placed before her, and the conscious exercise 
and improvement of her own faculties. The 
purpose of these volumes is, to illustrate the 
various modifications of which the female char- 
acter is susceptible, with their causes and 
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results— not indeed formally expounding the 
writer’s conviction, that the modern social con- 
dition of her sex is false and injurious, but 
implying certain positions of this nature by 
examples, and leaving the reader to deduce 
the moral and to draw the inference. The 
characters best fitted to her purpose she finds 
among those whom History ignores— women 
being illustrious in History, not from what they 
have been in themselves, but generally in pro- 
portion to the mischief they have done or 
caused, or else presented under seemingly 
irreconcilable aspects*—it is to Shakspeare 
she turns for characters that combine history 
and real life, for complete individuals, whose 
hearts and souls are laid open before us,— 
while, in History, certain isolated facts and ac- 
tions are recorded, without any relation to 
causes or motives, or connecting feelings; and 
pictures exhibited, from which the considerate 
mind is averted in disgust, and the feeling 
heart has no relief but in positive and justifiable 
incredulity. The prevalent idea, that Shak- 
re’s women are inferior to his men, Mrs. 
ameson assents to at once, if inferiority in 
power be meant; for she holds that in Shak- 
speare_the male and female characters bear 
precisely the same relation to each other that 
they do in nature and in societyt — but, taking 
the strong and essential distinction of sex into 
consideration, she maintains, and goes very far 
to prove, that Shakspeare’s women are equal to 
his men in truth, in variety, and in power. 
The classification adopted, in treating of this 
splendid portrait-gallery, is almost of course 
arbitrary and open to exception ; but the skill 
displayed in critical interpretation, poetical 
sympathy, psychological analysis, and studious 
comprehensiveness, is most excellent. Toevery 
diligent student of Shakspeare, the aid of Mrs. 
Jameson’s commentaries is invaluable; to the 
collector of criticisms on his peerless dramas, 
her “ Characteristics” must no more be over- 
looked than the contributions of Coleridge and 


* The Duchesse de Longueville being instanced, 
as one whom History represents, in her relation to 
Fronde, as a fury of discord, a woman without 
modesty or pity, “bold, intriguing, ey ary vain, 
ambitious, factious;’’ and, on the other hand, in her 
protection of Arnauld,—an angel of benevolence, 
and a worshipper of ness. History, it is con- 
tended, provides not! 14 to connect the two ex- 
tremes in our fancy. Whereas, if Shakspeare had 
drawn the Duchesse’s character, he would have 
shown us the same individual woman in both situa- 
tions — since the same being, with the same facul- 
ties, and passions, and powers, it surely was. 

t Thus: Juliet is the most impassioned of Shak- 
speare’s “heroines ;” but what are her passions to 

ose which shake the soul of Othello?— “ even as 
the tag, ee the myrtle-leaf to the vexed sea.” 
Constance frantic for th 
maddened by the ingratitude of his daughters, as 
the west wind bowing the aspen tops to the tropic 
hurricane. 


© loss of her son, is to Lear, | of 





Hazlitt, of Lamb, George Moir,* De Quincey,t 
Hartley Coleridge,t Wilson,§ Knight, Hallam, 
Fletcher, Campbell, Goethe, A. W. Schlegel, 
Tieck, Ulrici, and others. She divides her 
characters into classes, under the heads of In- 
tellect and Wit— Fancy and Passion — Senti- 
ment and Affection. historical characters 
are considered apart, as requiring a different 
mode of illustration, and their dramatic delin- 
eation is illustrated by all the historic testimony 
the industrious author could collect. 

The four “ representative women” of Intel- 
lect — Portia, Isabella, Beatrice, and Rosalind 
—are delicately discriminated. Portia is in- 
tellect kindled into romance by a poetical 
imagination ; Isabel, intellect elevated by re- 
ligious principle: Beatrice, intellect animated 
by spirit; Rosalind, intellect softened by sen- 
sibibty. The wit of the first is compared to 
attar of roses; of the second (who, however, 
seems a little out of place in this category), to 
incense wafted to heaven ; of the third, to sal- 
volatile; of the fourth, to cotton dipped in 
aromatic vinegar. To Portia, Mrs. Jameson 
assigns the first rank among the four, as‘more 
eminently embodying all the noblest and most 
loveable qualities that ever met together in 
woman (albeit we must own to some share in 
Hazlitt’s confession that the Lady of Belmont 
was “ no great favorite of his” —comparatively, 
that is, when Imogen, Cordelia, Miranda, and 
others are remembered). Besides lavish en- 
dowments of womanly dignity, sweetness, and 
tenderness, Portia is here individualized by high 
mental powers, enthusiasm of temperament, 
decision of purpose, and buoyancy of spirit. 
There is seen a commanding grace, a high- 
bred, airy elegance, a spirit of magnificence 
in all she does and says: she is full of pene- 
trative wisdom, and genuiue tenderness, and 
lively wit; her unruffled life has left this wis- 
dom without a touch of the sombre or the sad 
— this tenderness, without peril to faith, hope, 
and joy — this wit, without a particle of malevo- 
lence or causticity. Her strength of intellect 
“ takes a natura) tinge from the flush and bloom 
of her young and prosperous existence, and 
from her fervent imagination.”| If Portia is 
like the orange-tree, hung at once with golden 
fruit and luxuriant flowers, which has expanded 
into bloom and fragrance beneath favoring 

* “Shakspeare in Germany,” etc. 

+ “On the Knocking at the Door in Macbeth,” 
Life of Shakspeare in 4s ia Britannica, etc. 

t “Shakspeare a Tory and a Gentleman,” “ The 
Character of Hamlet,”’ etc. 

§ In his reviews of Mrs. Jameson, Dies Boreales, 
ete. 

|| Mro. Jameson’s “moral,” in the instance of 
Portia, is, that such a woman, placed in this age 
would find society armed against her; and instead 

ing, like Portia, a ious, happy, beloved, 
and lo creature, would be a vietim, immolated 
~ fire to that multitadinous Moloch termed Opin- 
on. 
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skies, and has been nursed into beauty by the 
sunshine and the dews of heaven, — Isabella is 
like a stately and graceful cedar, towering on 
some alpine cliff, unbowed and unscathed amid 
the storm. Isabella combines natural grace 
and grandeur with the habits and sentiments 
of a recluse—of austerity of life with gentle- 
ness of manner—of inflexible moral principle 
with humility and even bashfulness of deport- 
ment; her ies powers of reasoning are allied 
to a natural uprightness and purity, which no 
sophistry can warp and no allurement betray. 
A strong under-current of passion and enthu- 
siasm flows beneath this calm and saintly self- 
possession — the impressiveness of her charac- 
ter is indeed created by the observed capacity 
for high feeling and generous indignation, 
veiled beneath the sweet austere composure of 
the religieuse. Beatrice, again, is treated as 
wilful, not wayward; volatile, but not unfeel- 
ing; exuberant not only in wit and gaiety, but 
in heart, and soul, and energy of spirit—a 
faithful portrait of the fine lady of Shakspeare’s 
time, but as unlike the head-tossing, fan-dirting, 
fine ladies of modern comedy as Sir Philip 
Sydney was unlike one of our modern dandies. 
Rosalind ;—superior to Beatrice as a woman, 
though inferior in dramatic force ; a portrait 
of infinitely more delicacy and variety, but of 
less strength and depth; a being playful, pas- 
toral, and picturesque —breathing of “ youth 
and youth’s sweet prime ”—fresh as the morn- 
ing, sweet as the dew-awakened blossoms, and 
light as the breeze that plays among them; 
her volubility, like the bird’s song, the out- 

uring of a heart filled to overflowing with 
ife, love, and joy, and all sweet and affection- 
ate impulses ; a mixture of playfulness, sen- 
sibility, and naiveté, like a delicious strain of 
music. 4 

Of the characters of Passion and Imagina- 
tion, comes Juliet first. Love, in its poetical 
aspect, is the union of passion and imagination ; 
and Juliet is Love itself. Itis her very being; 
the soul within her soul, the pulse within her 
heart, the life-blood along her veins.* In her 
it is exhibited under every variety of aspect, 
and every gradation of feeling it could possibly 
assume in a delicate female heart. In hen 
there is superadded to fervent, enthusiastic, 
self-forgetting love, a strength of character 
which in Juliet is awanting. Helena’s love is 
cherished in secret, but not self-consuming in 
silent languishment ; it is patient and re 
strong in its own intensity, and sustained by its 
own fond faith. Her position in the play is 


* Mrs. Jameson warmly protests against likening 
Shakspeare’s Juliet to Rousseau’s Julie —that im- 
petticoated paradox —that strange combination of 
youth and innocence, philosophy and pedantry, 
sophistical prudery and detestable grossiéreté. She 


does well to be angry at the comparison, common 
as it is. 
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shocking and degrading, and yet the beauty of 
the character is made to triumph over all, b 
its internal resources, and its genuine tru 
and sweetness. Perdita is the union of the 
pastoral and romantic with the classical and 
poetical, as if a dryad of the woods had turned 
shepherdess— a creature signalized by perfect 
beauty and airy elegance of demeanor, by 
natural loftiness of spirit and upright simplic- 
ity, or conscientiousness, which disdains all 
crooked and indirect means. Viola is, perhaps, 
a degree less elevated and ideal than Perdita 
but with a touch of sentiment more profound 
and heart-stirring. Ophelia! so sanctified in 
our thoughts by the last and worst of human 
woes, that we scarcely dare to consider her 
too deeply : — her love, a secret which we have 
stolen from her, and which ought to die upon 
our hearts as upon her own ;—a being far too 
soft, too good, too fair, to be cast among the 
briers of this working-day world, and fall and 
bleed upon the thorns of life;—a character 
before which eloquence is mute— though Mrs. 
Jameson’s eloquence finds for her sweet simil- 
itudes in a strain of sad dulcet music floating 
by us on the wings of night and silence, rather 
felt than heard, and in the exhalation of the 
violet dying even upon the sense it charms, 
and in the snow-flake dissolved in air before it 
has caught a stain of earth, and in the light 
surf severed from the billow, which a breath 
disperses. So young, that she is unaware of 
the nature of her own feelings, which are pre- 
maturely developed in their full force before 
she has strength to bear them; for love and 
grief together rend and shatter the frail tex- 
ture of her existence, like the burning fluid 
poured into a crystal vase. And Miranda— 
so perfectly unsophisticated, so delicately re- 
fined, that she is all but ethereal; yet who, 
beside Ariel, that creature of elemental light 
and air, appears a palpable reality, a woman 
“ breathing thoughtful breath,” a woman, walk- 
ing the earth in her mortal loveliness, with a 
heart as frail-strung, as sion-touched, as 
ever fluttered in a female Sones 

Hermione leads on the characters of the 
Affections, — queenly instance of the proverb, 
“ Still waters run deep ”—her deportment, 
her every word breathing a majestic sweetness, 
a grand and gracious simplicity, an easy, un- 
forced, yet dignified — self-possession—one 
whose passions are not vehement, but in whose 
settled mind the sources of pain or pleasure, 
love or resentment, are like the springs that 
feed the mountain lakes, impenetrable, un- 
fathomable, and inexhaustible. Her sweet 
child Perdita, again—in whom conscientious- 
ness and firmness mingle with picturesque 
delicacy ; and Desdemona, not weak, with all 
her timid flexibility and soft acquiescence ;— 
and Imogen, model unsurpassable of conjugal 
tenderness, marred by nothing jealous or fan- 
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tastic in its devotion ;—and lastly, Cordelia, — 
characterized by absence of all display, by 
sobriety of speech veiling the most profound 
affections, by quiet steadiness of purpose, and 
shrinking from all display of emotion. 

It will enhance the value of Mrs. Jameson’s 
Shaksperean criticisms, to think of what might 
be expected from other and “ distinguished ” 
authoresses, were they to undertake the theme. 
As a Scottish reviewer has suggested in the 
instance of the popular Mrs. Ellis (in whom, 
however, we confess ourselves all but entirely 
unread) —“ what could she have said of Juliet ? 
how would she have contrived to twist Beatrice 
intoa pattern Miss? Perdita! would she have 
sent her to a boarding-school? or insisted on 
Jinishing, according to the Hannah More pat- 
tern, the divine Miranda? Imagine her criti- 
cism on Lady Macbeth, or on Ophelia’s dying 
speech and confession, or her revelation of the 
‘Family Secrets’ of the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor ’”— But even this ironical query 
jars on the ear, in a paper devoted to so stanch 
a protester against the faintest show of scorn 
or satire as Mrs. Jameson. 

Apropos of her work on Canada, Dr. Chan- 
ning said, “I do not know a writer whose 
works breathe more of the spontaneous —the 
Sree. Beauty and truth seem to come to her 
unsought.”* Of the “ Diary of an Ennuyée,” 
and “ Loves of the Poets,” the Ettrick Shep- 
herd (Ambrose’s improved edition) is made to 
say, “ Oh! sir, yon were maist beautifu’ speci- 
mens o’ eloquant and impassionat prase com- 
position as ever drapped like hinny frae 
woman’s lips. We maun hae Mrs. Jameson 
amang us—we maun indeed.”t Her very 
numerous productions in the service and illus- 
tration of Art, we must dismiss with a passing 
salutation —her “Handbook” and “ Compan- 
ion” to Private Galleries, her esthetic“ Es- 
says,” “Early Italian Painters,” “S panish 
School of Painters,” “Washington Allston,” 
ete., etc. In her “Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II.” she has, says Christopher North, 
“nought extenuated nor set down aught in 
malice,” when speaking of the frail and vicious ; 
and her own clear spirit kindles over the record 
of their lives, who, in the polluted air of that 
court, spite of all trials and temptations, pre- 
served without flaw or stain the jewel of their 
souls, their virtue.t “ Social Life in Germany” 
comprises able translations of the acted dramas 
of the Princess Amelia of Saxony — rendered 
with spirit and grace, and commented on with 
unfailing tact and intelligence. 

The “Sacred and Legendary Art” series, 
including “ Legends of the Monastic Orders,” 
is a worthy contribution to so important a 


* Memoirs of W. E. Channing. 
t Noctes Amb., No. 47 (1829). 
t Ibid. No. 59 (1831). 
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theme by one who, if she has not much sym- 
pathy with modern imitations of medizval art, 
can still less sympathize with that “ narrow 
puritanical jealousy which holds the monu- 
ments of a real and earnest faith in contempt.” 
In this field is a displayed her remarkable 
critical prowess— her faculty of genial, picto- 
rial exposition—her enthusiasm, which yet 
discriminates when at summer-heat— her ju- 
dicial temperateness, which so happily avoids 
whatever is captious. Of the subjects compos- 
ing this interesting series, we select, for such 
hasty notice as may be available here, the 
section devoted to “ Legends of the Madonna.” 

One of Hawthorne’s pensive people is made 
to say, “I have always envied the Catholics 
their faith in that sweet, sacred Virgin Mother, 
who stands between them and the Deity, in- 
tercepting somewhat of his awful splendor, 
but permitting his love to stream upon the 
worshipper more intelligibly to human com- 
prehension through the medium of a woman’s 
tenderness.” This is the sentiment of a much- 
meditating man, who declares he had never 
found it possible to suffer a bearded priest so 
near his heart and conscience as to do him 
any spiritual good, but who recognizes in wo- 
man the religious feeling in a quite other 
aspect, in its utmost — and purity, “ refined 
from that gross, intellectual alloy with which 
every masculine theologist—save only One, 
who merely veiled himself in mortal and mas- 
culine shape, but was, in truth, divine — has 
been prone to mingle it.” A writer who had 
composed such a work as the “ Characteristics 
of Woman,” and such another as “ Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” was right aptly qualified to 
undertake such a third as “ Legends of the 
Madonna.” 

“T could never,” says Sir Thomas Brown, 
“hear the Ave-Mary bell without an eleva- 
tion,* or think it a sufficient warrant, because 
they erred in one circumstance, for me to err 
in all — that is in silence, and dumb contempt. 
Whilst, therefore, they directed their devo- 
tions to her I offered mine to God ”—a prac- 
tice worthy of the devout Philosopher (for such 
was the author of “ Religio Medici”), who, 
staunch Protestant as he was, could dispense 
with his hat at the sight of « cross or crucifix, 
and weep abundantly at a soi..an procession, 
while his “ consorts, blind with opposition and 
— fell into an excess of scorn and 

ughter.”t In such a matter, antipodean as 
we are to Rome, we would rather err with Sir 
Thomas (not the sort of man to fall in with 
“ vulgar errors”), than be in rigid right (with- 
out curve or flexibility in its Protestant spine) 
with the over righteous. Wordsworth, too, 
we can quote on the same side :— 


* Some MSS. read Oraison. 
t Religio Medici, i, § 3. 
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Yet some I ween, 
Not unforgiven, the suppliant knee might bend, 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 
All that was mix’d and reconcil’d in thee, 
Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene.* 


Even so extreme a dissentient from aught that 
is Romish in faith or practice as Mr. W. J. 
Fox, the free-thinking member, for Oldham, has 
emphatically pronounced the very worship of 
the Madonna to be “this least objectionable 
of all idolatries,” the “ most lovely and, in its 
tendencies, most useful of all superstitions.t 
Now, Mrs. Jameson is no rash zealot in any- 
thing she handles—critical theological, or 
esthetical. Be it true or not, that the way 
to Rome is through Geneva, she, at least, 
abides at a salubrious distance from both. So 
far is she from blindly venerating every phase 
of Madonna art, that she sees fit to ask for the 
generous construction of those to whom every 
aspect of the subject is sacred — alleging that, 
in her investigations, she had had to ascend 
most perilous heights, and to dive into ter- 
ribly obscure depths; and that although not 
for worlds would she be guilty of a scoffin 
allusion to any belief, or any object heliooall 
by sincere and earnest hearts,. yet was it not 
possible for her to write in a tone of acquies- 
cence, where her feeling and opinion were 
shocked. On the other hand she stands up 
womanfully for what there is of elevating 
and refining influence, or of historical and ec- 
clesiastical value,in Madonna portraiture. She 
holds that if, in the old times, it was a species 
of idolatry to regard these beautiful represen- 
tations as endued with a specific sanctity and 
wer; so, in these days, it is a sort of athe- 
ism to look upon them reckless of their signi- 
ficance, regardless of the influences through 
which they were produced, without acknow- 
ledgment of the mind which called them into 
being, without reference to the intention of 
the artist in his own creation. She acknow- 
ledges that the Madonna and Child is a sub- 
ject so consecrated by its antiquity, so hallow- 
ed by its profound import, so endeared by its 
associations with the softest and deepest of 
our human sympathies, that the mind has nev- 
er wearied of its repetition, nor the eye be- 
come satiated with its beauty. Those, she af- 
firms, who refuse to give it the honor due to 
a religious representation, yet regard it with 
a tender, half-unwilling homage ; and when 
the glorified type of what is purest, loftiest, 
holiest in womanhood, stands before us, ar- 
rayed in all the majesty and beauty that ac- 
complished Art, inspired by faith and love, 


* Ecclesiastical Sonnets, No. 25. 
t See (or, if you are jealous of your orthodoxy, 
do not see) Fox on “ The Religious Ideas.” 1849. 
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could lend her, and bearing her divine Son, 
rather enthroned than sustained on her mater- 
nal bosom, “ we look, and the heart is in heaaw 
en!” and it is difficult, very difficult, to refrain 
from an Ora pro Nobis. 

And where, amid the varieties and succes- 
sive presentments of Art, does she find the 
“highest, holiest impersonation ” of this glo- 
rious type of womanhood? She reviews the 
separate schools, and points out their distino- 
tive features —the stern, awful quietude of 
the old Mosaics — the hard lifelessness of the 
degenerate Greek — the pensive sentiment of 
the Siena, and stately elegance of the Floren- 
tine Madonnas— the intellectual Milanese, 
with their large foreheads and thoughtful eyes 
— the tender refined mysticism of the Umbri- 
an— the sumptuous loveliness of the Venetian 
—the quaint, characteristic simplicity of the 
early ian—te intense life-like feeling 
of the Spanish — the prosaic, portrait-like na 
ture of the Flemish schools; and soon. The 
realization of Mrs. Jameson’s ideal she finds 
not in the mere woman, nor yet in the mere 
idol: not in “those lovely creations which 
awaken a sympathetic throb of tenderness; 
nor in those stern, motionless types, which 
embody a dogma; not in the classic features 
of wee g desses, borrowed as models; nor 
in the painted images which stare upon us 
from tawdry altars in flaxen wigs and embroi- 
dered petticoats.” For anything of the latter 
class she has a proper ultimatum of contempt, 
artistic and religious both. Nor is she very 
tolerant of that seventeenth century schoo 
from whose studies every trace of the mysti- 
cal and solemn conception of antiquity gradu- 
ally disappeared, till, for the majestic ideal of 
womanhood was substituted merely inane pret- 
tiness, or rustic, or even meretricious grace, 
the borrowed charms of some earthly exem- 
tee thus in depicting the “ — 


-Mother,” the sentiment of beauty was allow 


to predominate over that of the mother’s ago- 
ny—“and I have seen,” she says, “ the sub- 
lime Mater Dolorosa transformed into a mere- 
ly beautiful and youthful maiden, with such 
an air of sentimental grief as might serve for 
the loss of a sparrow.” Once then, and once 
only, has Mrs. Jameson scen realized her own 
ideal —in Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto— 
in which she recognizes the transfigured wo- 
man, at once completely human and divine, 
an abstraction of power, purity and love, pois- 
ed on the gw air, and requiring no 
other support: looking out, with her melan- 
choly, loving mouth, her slightly-dilated, siby+ 
line eyes, quite through the universe, to the 
end and consummation of all things — sad asif 
she beheld afar off the visionary sword that 
was to reach her heart through Him, now 
resting as enthroned on that heart ; yet already 
exalted through the homage of the redeemed 
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Bi 


her genial criticism of other 


THE PRESS 


she purposely sets aside, in a 
individual preferences, and a 


Lo 


of Botticelli, 
ness —the im 


Veronese, Titian’s truth to nature combined 
with Elysian grace, and the natural affec- 
tionate sentiments pervading the Venetian 
school — the soft, yet joyous maternal feeling 
portrayed so well . Coma — Albert Du- 
rer’s homely domesticity and fertile fancy — 
the sumptuous and picturesque treatment of 
“that rare and fascinating artist,” Giorgione 
—Guido’s grand but mannered style — the 
__ and simplicity of Bellini, whose every 
fadonna is “ pensive, sedate and sweet ”— 
the homely, vigorous truth and consummate 
delicacy in detail of Holbein’s happiest efforts 
— Murillo, par excellence the painter of the 
Conception, and embodying spotless grace, 
ethereal refinement, benignity, repose, “ the 
very apotheosis of womanhood” — Michel 
Angelo, so good, so religious, yet deficient in 
humility and sympathy, semi-pagan in some 
of his imaginations, and sometimes most un- 
Christian in his conception of Christ — and Ru- 
bens, with his scenic effect and dramatic move- 
ment, his portraiture of coarse hearty life and 
domestic affectionate expression, and his oc- 
casionally daring bad taste. An ea 
chapter might be devoted to an exposition o 
“ bad taste” in the history of Madonna Art — 
a few illustrations of which Mrs. Jameson al- 
ludes to: Carravaggio’s Death of the Virgin, 
for instance, pronounced wonderful for its in- 

* Legends of the Madonna, p. 44. 

t All these three Florentine artists were the dis 
ae and admirers of Savanarola, who distinguish- 
ed himself inter alia periculosa by thundering 
against the offensive adornments of the Madonna, 
as encouraged by the Medici family. An interest- 
ing fp ge in Mrs. J on’s Introduction relates 
to this procedure of Savanarola, and his influence 
on the greatest Florentine artists of his time. 





nerations who were to salute her as blessed.* 
it it is refreshing to follow Mrs. Jameson in 
inters, at once 
enthusiastic and discriminating; and indeed 


re measure, 
predilections, 


for particular schools and particular periods 
of Art. A few pointed words serve to hint 
her estimate of the several examples under re- 
view —the dignified severity of the Virgins 
renzo di Credi’s chaste sim- 
plicity, and Fra Bartolomeo’st noble tender- 
ing majesty of the true Car- 
acci style —the Asiatic magnificence of Paul 
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tense natural expression, and in the same de- 
e ue from its impropriety *— An- 
rea del Sarto’s habit of depicting the features 
of his handsome, but vulgar and infamous 
wife (Lucretia) in every Madonna he painted 
—and indeed the introduction at all of histor- 
ical personages into devotional subjects, espe- 
cially when the models were notoriously worth- 
les.¢ More amusing are such conceits as 
the introduction of the court-dwarf and the 
court-fool in the train of the adoring Magi, 
themselves booted and spurred— the swollen- 
cheeked bagpiper in Caracci’s Nativity — St. 
John carrying two puppies in the — of 
his coat, and the dog leaping up to him (in 
Salimbeni’s Holy Family) —the maliciously 
significant presence of a cat and dog in the 
very fire-front of the Marriage at Cana, by 
Luini—the Spanish fancy for seating the 
Virgin under a tree, in guise of an Arcadian 
astorella, in a broad-brimmed hat, a crook in 

r hand, and in the act of feeding her flock 
with the mystical roses, ete. The vagaries 
of symbolism in certain stages of the Art are 
quite infinite and nondescript. 
If this graceful, tasteful book exhausts not 
the subject it illustrates, ’tis because the sub- 
ject is simply inexhaustible. As, indeed, 

pheel saw and said. For, when his friend, 
Mare Antonio, discovered him (we give Mr. 
Curtis’s ¢ version of the story) engaged upon 
the Sistine picture, and exclaimed — “ Cospet- 
to! another Madonna?” Raphel gravely 
answered, “ Amico mio, were all artists to 
paint her portrait for ever, they could never 
exhaust her beauty.” And on Rapheel’s prin- 
ciple the practice of Art in Christendom has 
been founded. 

By the time this paper is in print, the con- 
cluding volume of this “ Sacred and Legenda- 
x ” series will et be before the public. 

‘o it, as to aught besides from the same au- 
thority, we look with unsated appetite. 


* Mrs. Jameson quotes, without demur, the say- 
ing that “ Carravaggio always painted like a ruffian 
because he was a ruffian. 

+ As in one of the frescoes in the Vatican, where 
Giulia Farnese appears in the character of the Mae 
donna, and Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia) kneels at 
her feet as a votary. 

t See the dedication prefixed to the “* Wanderer 
in Syria.” 





From the Tribune. 
THE PRESS IN TURKEY. 


A sHorT time ago we were enabled to lay 
before our readers a tolerably full account of 
the state of the Press in Sweden; and now 
that the Ottoman Empire is playing so con- 
litics, we have 
en some pains to examine into the rise and 


spicuous a part in European 


present position of the Turkish Press. 


Although shortly after the discovery of the 


art, there were several Hebrew, Greek and 
Armenian printing establishments in Constan- 
tinople, yet it was not until the reign of Sultan 
Achmed IIL, on the 5th July, 1727, and after 
a long contest with the Ulemas, a Turkish 
printing-office was founded in the Capital of 
the Mussulman Empire. But however recent 
the introduction of printing in Turkish may 
be, that of newspapers among the Turks is of 
a still more modern origin. Indeed, journalism 
in Turkey is only some twenty-five years old. 




















THE PRESS 


Alexander Blacque, a Frenchman, com- 
menced, in 1826, in Smyrna, Le Spectateur de 
l Orient. This r, which soon afterward 
took the title of Le Courrier de Smyrne, was 
the first periodical political sheet ever published 
in Turkey, and exercised a t influence over 
the struggle in Greece, which took place from 
1825 to 1828. Ata time when the whole of 
the European -—- strongly supported the in- 
dependence of Greece, and preached upa 
crusade against the Turks, Courrier de 
Smyrne, alone defended the rights and su 
ported the interests of the Porte, and by its 
energetic opposition to the Hellenic Govern- 
ment, assisted not a little the overthrow and 
perhaps the murder of Capo d’Tstria. 

In 1831, the Sultan summoned Blacque to 
Constantinople, where he founded the Moniteur 
Ottoman, the oflicial organ of the Porte. It 
was published in French. On the 14th of 
May, in the following year, appeared the Tag- 
vimi vegna’i, (The Table of Events,) in some 
respects a mere reproduction of the Moniteur 
Ottoman, in the Turkish language. This paper 
was very carefully edited. 

Several of the foreign Ambassadors in Pera 
regarded this circumstance with considerable 
uneasiness — some because they feared the in- 
creasing enlightenment of Turkey, and others 
from a jealousy of French influence. Diplo- 
matic notes were consequently sent to the 
Porte; but Sultan Mahmud persisted in allow- 
ing the Moniteur Ottoman to pursue its course, 
in spite of the disagreeable position it placed 
him in, with respect to the foreign embassies. 
In 1836, however, Blacque suddenly died in 
Malta, as he was travelling on a secret mission 
of the Sultan’sto France. Two other persons, 
namely, Franceschi, formerly Danish Consul, 
and a certain Egyptian, succeeded Blacque as 
editors, but also died suddenly in the course of 
the following two years. The editorship of 
the Moniteur Ottoman then devolved on Lucien 
Rovet, who held it until 1848, when he became 
Chancellor of the French Legation at Con- 
stantinople. 

When Blacque retired from Le Courrier de 
Smyrne he was succeeded by Bosquet Des- 
champs, who gave it the name of the Journal 
de Smyrne. The City of Smyrna d, 
one after the other, five newspapers. The second 
one was the Echo de l’Orient, started by the 
Tuscan Consul General Bargigli, and afterward 
edited by Conturier,a French merchant. This 
paper, too, was published in French. The 
third one was commenced by an assistant of 
Deschamps, of the name of Edwards, and 
called L’ Impartial de Smyrne. It made its first 
appearance in an English dress, but afterward 
was printed in French. It is the only French 
paper that has remained at Smyrna. The 
Journal de Smyrne and the Echo de U Orient 
were soon removed to Constantinople, where 
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they coalesced, and since 1846 have been pub- 
lished under the title of Journal de Constant 
nople, Echo deT Orient. After their removal 
to the capital four other new journals appeared 
in Smyrna —two in modern Greek, the Amol- 
thea and the Journal of Smyrna; one in the 
Armenian language, the Archalonis, or Aurora; 
and finally a fourth, the Chakbar Misrah, or 
Aurora of the East, in Hebrew. 

Even as new ideas and new interests became 
apparent in the Empire the number of news- 
papers in Constantinople increased. At the 

resent time the city possesses thirteen period- 
ical sheets, printed in the different languages 
of the country. Two appear in the Turkish: 
one of them is the Taqvimi-veqna’i, a weekly 
paper, but one that issues a duplicate in the 
Armenian lan e. This sheet hasan official 
character. Then there is the Djeridei-Hava- 
diss, (The News Register) also a weekly sheet, 
and which, like the Government organ, does 
not pay much attention to foreign politics. Four 
other papers appear in the French language, 
namely, the Journal de Constantinople, which 
comes out on the 4th, 9th, 14th, 19th, 24th, and 
29th of each month; while the Courier de Con- 
stantinople appears on the 4th, 14th, and 24th 
of the month; and lastly, there is the Gazette 
Medicale published monthly. There are also 
four journals printed in Italian. The Omnibus 
twice a week, Tuesdays and Saturdays, the 
Indicator Byzantino a weekly, devoted to the 
interests of the mercantile classes, the Album 
Byzantino alsoa weekly. Inthe Romaic there 
are two, one a legal paper and the Telegraphos 
tou Bosporou, both appearing once a week. 
An Armenian, a Bulgarian and one in Russian, 
the Novina Bulgarska, complete the list. 

The Taqvimi-veqna’i is got up at the expense 
of the Government. Most of the other papers, 
especially the political ones, such as the Djert 
dei, the Journal de Constantinople, the Courier, 
the Telegraph, and even the Impartial de Smy» 
ne, receive from the Government a yearl 
subsidy of 30,000 piastres ($1,311.) The 
Journal de Constantinople receives double this 
amount, owing to its connection with the Echo 
del Orient. 

Several other journals appear in the prov- 
inces, some in French and some in the lam 

of the country; thus, for instance, there 
are seven in Bel e and five in Bucharest, 
while only one is published in Alexandria 
Such, as far as we have been able to ascertain, 
is the present position of the public press in 
Turkey, and knowing what a high moral power 
it is, since it quickens mind everywhere, and 
ts in force those principles which tend to 
essen public and private evils, and to exalt 
and dignify our common humanity, we shall be 
lad to see it advance in future as rapidly as is 
as already done during the last quarter of a 
century. 
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From The Economist, 10 Dec. 
WHAT RUSSIA HAS DONE, AND WHAT 
SHE MUST NOW DO. 


Ir we could suppose that a man who has 
borne for half a lifetime the weight of office, 
could feel the burden of responsibility like or- 
dinary men ; if it were probable that the exer- 
cise of absolute will for upwards of a quarter 
of a century over countless square miles of ter- 
ritory and sixty millions of human beings, had 
not hardened the Czar of Russia against com- 
mon sensibilities, —we might picture him to 
curselves sitting in a reverie of gloomy regret 
and remorse at what he has brought upon him- 
self and upon Europe. Into the course of a few 
months he has contrived to compress years of 
iniquity and failure. He has committed a great 
wrong; he has lost a high character; he has 
made a grand mistake ; he has broken a peace 
which may prove impossible to restore; he 
has opened questions which neither he nor 
any one else can see their way to solve. 

e has committed a great wrong. Watching 
his opportunity and seizing his moment with 
much daring and much astuteness— but a 
daring that has overshot its mark and an as- 
tuteness that has for once been imperfect and 
at fault—he made a stride towards his eter- 
nal purpose, which he imagined its very sud- 
denness and audacity would make success- 
ful. He knew that England was constitu- 
tionally averse from war—that she hated it 
as a foolish and expensive pastime, and that 
she was beginning to hate it as a weighty 
crime. He underestimated our spirit, and 
overestimated our caution. He believed that 
nothing would drive us into actual hostilities, 
and that at all events we should do nothing 
more than protest against a fait accompli. He 
was convinced that a confiding alliance and 
cordial action between France and England 
was impossible. Some of our journals had 

iven him ample reason for this conviction. 

Te saw that Turkey was growing stronger 
every day, and that if he struck at all he must 
strike soon ; and he believed her feeble and 
timid enough to yield to a sudden and insolent 
demand, if made with sufficient display of force 
and determination. Without the shadow of a 

retext (for the Sultan had just acceded to 

is requirements about the Holy Places) he 
sent an Envoy of high rank, in great state, 
and with much display of military grandeur, 
to insist on the concession to Russia of a Pro- 
tectorate over four-fifths of the European sub- 
— of the Porte — to insist, in fact, on Tur- 

ey yielding up her sovereignty and inde- 
pendence into his hands. He chose a moment 
when the British Ambassador was absent, and 
demanded an answer in eight days. He imag- 
ined that Turkey would either yield at once, 
or that, in case of refusal, he could crush her 
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at once. The demand was that of a robber : 
the mode of proceeding was that of a bully. 
There was not even a ansible ground for the 
demand. Since Napoleon’s invasion of Spain, 
Europe has seen nothing more unwarrantable, 
Turkey was weak — he was strong: therefore 
he would take what he wished. It is long since 
so audacious and barefaced a blow has been 
struck at the laws of international morality. 

He made a grand mistake. It was one of 
those cases in which either success must be 
immediate or failure certain. He was mistaken 
as to Turkey’s weakness : he was mistaken as 
to her timidity. He overshot his mark. His 
insolence, which was intended to overawe, did 
nothing but arouse. The high spirit of the Ot- 
tomans was excited to a degree quite unusual 
and unexpected. The French and British En- 
voys encouraged Turkey to refuse compliance, 
and enabled her to gain time by negotiatin 
while preparing for resistance. She called fort 
the whole strength of her empire, and found 
herself equal to the struggle. The coup-de-main 
had failed; and the bully was compelled to 
fight. The emperor was not prepared for this 

e had expected to get all he asked by men- 
aces, and was not ready for actual blows. His 
troops have been worsted both in Asia and on 
the Danube. Not only we, but all his enemies 
and all his victims— those whom he has rob 
bed, those whom he has bullied, and those 
whom he has oppressed—are beginning to 
see much and to suspect much more as to the 
unreality of his vaunted strength ; and the pre 
stige, which he had so long, so cheaply, and so 

rofitably kept up, is fast dwindling awa 
His blunder must now be apparent to himself 
as well as to Europe. 

He has blundered in another point of view 
He has too completely thrown off the mask 
ever to be able to resume it again. His de 
signs have been avowed; and he will not now 
be allowed to march towards them by quiet in- 
trigue as silently and steadily as of yore. Eng 
land and France cannot now permit this quar 
rel to be ended on any terms which will leave 
the door open to a renewal of it. By attempt- 
ing to pluck the pear before it was ripe, Nicho- 
las has lost it altogether. 

He has lost a high character. He was the 
one despot of Europe, amid the wretched ty- 
rants who blundered and sinned upon other 
thrones, who made despotism almost respecta- 
ble. He was supposed to be stern and inflexi 
ble, but high-minded and just — according to 
his own notions of those virtues; honestly 
afraid and mistrustful of democratic progress; 
the friend of order; the protector of the estab- 
lished state of things ;— altogether a most 
worthy and estimable gentlemen, with views 
somewhat narrow and old-fashioned, 
but still natural and pardonable enough. 
this delusion he has carefully destroyed. 
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He has stood forth before the world as an un- 
scrupulous aggressor, a baffled invader ;—a 
man whom any pretext will serve to despoil a 
weak or unguarded neighbor, who hesitates at 
no violation of law and justice to overpower 
his victim, who shrinks from no falsehood to 
deceive his allies;— a conqueror who cannot 
be trusted —a sovereign who cannot be be- 
lieved. The most solemn asseverations of Rus- 
sian diplomatists, he has taught us to estimate 
at their real value. They are drafts upon the 
faith of Europe to which in future the answer 
“no effects” must be returned. 

He has broken a peace of thirty-eight years’ 
duration, which, now that it is broken, it may 
not be possible to restore. He has opened 
questions which no statesman or potentate may 
be able to settle. He—the despot par excel- 
lence — the devoted friend to monarchical con- 
stitutions and autocratic rights — has given the 
signal for throwing Europe, as it were, into a 
cauldron of ebullition, which will call from 
their slumbers or their prisons all the elements 
of democratic convulsion which four years ago 
were put down so savagely, so effectually, with 
so much difficulty, and at the cost of so much 
crime. In a time of unbroken peace, tyranny 
might hold her own and go on unchecked. 
But not so if once war breaks out. War in- 
volves sooner or later a re-settlement of Eu- 
rope. War involves a rising in Hungary for 
the recovery of her crushed liberties, which 
(with Turkey as her natural ally and Eng- 
land and France as her allies by the force 
of circumstances, and Russia fully occupied 
elsewhere) can scarcely terminate as it did in 
1849. War involves another insurrection in 
Italy, with which Austria could not deal single- 
handed, with Hungary against her too. War 
would, therefore, probably involve the com- 
plete break-up of the Austrian empire, and all 
the perplexing eventualities which would arise 
out of such an event — eventualities which we 
do not wonder that all statesmen shrink from 
facing — eventualities which may mean that 
deadly, internecine, interminable “ war of opin- 
ion,” which Napoleon and Canning concurred 
in prophesying. 

What then —to sum up all in a few words 
—do we owe to Muscovite folly and Musco- 
vite ambition? Turkey has arisen from her 
ashes, strong in the strength and vivid with the 
vitality of Right ; and has displayed a sagacity, 
@ spirit, a forbearance, a vigor, a richness of 
resources, which have astonished and delighted 
her allies. She has shown that she is not a 
mere worm, to be trampled upon at pleasure. 
She has exemplified many of the virtues of 
Christianity, of which her opponent can show 
nothing but the name. She has recovered her 
place among the substantive Powers of Europe. 
And we have Nicholas to thank for this. Eng- 
land and France (between which Powers it 
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cannot be denied that there existed a while ago 
considerable jealousy and mistrust) have been, 
as it were, driven into a genuine and cordial 
alliance in a good cause; and against these 
Powers united the Czar well knows that he can 
do nothing. And for this alliance we have Nich- 
olas to thank. Louis Napoleon, the especial ob- 
ject of the dislike and contempt of his “ Bro- 
ther,” at St. Petersburg, has had an opportu- 
nity afforded him of obtaining an entrance in 
reality as well as in name within the magic 
circle of European Royalty, and of gainin 
that character for prudence, moderation, an 
good faith which the Emperor of Russia has so 
recklessly thrown away. And itis Nicholas who 
has given him this opportunity. England and 
France —two Powers whose army, navy, and 
treasury combined might have at once dictated 
any terms or | pleased, might have easily 
seized by war that glory for which one of them 
at least es been supposed to thirst — have la- 
bored in most conscientious unison to preserve 
peace and avert bloodshed, and have had an 
opportunity of showing how superior they are 
to mere objects of selfish or personal aggran- 
dizement. And they have to thank Nicholas for 
this. Lastly, Poland, Hungary, and Italy see 
that their most formidable foe, the bitterest 
enemy of freedom and democratic institutions, 
has been playing their game, ripening their 

ear, giving them the golden opportunity they 
ive long waited for, for striking one more si- 
multaneous blow at their oppressors; and they 
can almost forgive him the crime of 1849 in 
consideration of the folly of 1853 ;— while 
Austria sees herself brought to the verge of 
another desperate struggle for existence, — 
and blames Nicholas as the cause. 

The Czar, therefore, has much to undo and 
much to atone for. It appears to us that he 
has now but one course to pursue, consistently 
with decorum or prudence. Let him grasp at 
the opportunity now offered by the final agree- 
ment of Austria and Prussia with England and 
France in their efforts to effect a settlement. 
It is understood that all four Powers have now 
come to a united decision that Turkey shall be 
supported in her resistance to Russian de- 
mands, that the Czar shall evacuate the Prin- 
cipalities, and that no change in the territorial 
arrangement of Europe shall be permitted. 
To such a coalition Russia may yield without 
humiliation: against such a coalition she can- 
not possibly contend without final and proba- 
bly prompt discomfiture and enormous loss. 
It is true she has been worsted at the outset of 
the war; and however willing and anxious the 
Czar may be to end the unprofitable struggle, 
he may feel desirous to postpone negotiations 
till his arms have in some measure retrieved 
his fortune :— of this there might have been 
some chance so long as he had only Turkey to 
deal with : — of this, however, there is no pos- 
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sibility, now that the four Powers have taken 
their ground and announced to him their reso- 
lution to stand by it unflinchingly. This point 
once made clear and certain, the protraction 
and extension of hostilities must constantly 
place him in a worse and worse position for 
treating with credit and success. It is true, 
also, that by retreating from his false position, 
he will lose much of the prestige of his great 
name, and weaken his hold on the South-East- 
ern Provinces of his empire; but this punish- 
ment he has brought upon himself, and richly 
deserved,—and his danger would be far 
greater, his mortification severer, and his dis- 
comfiture more marked and more widely known 
among those semi-barbarous populations, if he 
waited till the combined forces of Turkey and 
her allies have inflicted upon him some signal 
defeat and humiliation which will be obvious 
to every eye and resound through every nook 
and corner of his dominions. If he retires now, 
he retires before an overwhelming force, which 
it would be simply madness to oppose ; and the 
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most famous general or the mightiest potentate 
may do this Fithout y tenn an 
if he takes this course — the only wise and 
dignified one now left open to him — what will 
have been the net result of the long and anx- 
ious mixture of battles and protocols which 
have agitated us for so many months? It may 
be summed up in two words: the unmasking of 
Russia and the resurrection of Turkey. We shall 
know, better than we ever did before, what we 
have to guard against, and what means we 
have of guarding against it. In future, no 
statesman will be afraid of supporting a Power 
which has shown how wisely she can act and 
how gallantly she can fight in her own behalf; 
—and no statesman will again blindly trust 
an Autocrat who has proclaimed so loudly how 
audacious are his pretensions and how unscru- 
gee are the agencies by which he works, 
Ve shall not again, it is to be hoped, sleep 
over the “ Eastern Question,” or leave it in a 
position which will render Europe liable to a 
recurrence of our recent perils. ; 





From The Spectator. 
WALLACE’S AMAZON AND RIO NE- 
GRO* 


Except a fire at sea on his homeward 
voyage, with the consequent loss of his col- 
lection, there is not much incident m the 
travels of Mr. Wallace, nor anything in the 
shape of large discovery. His explorations 
on the Amazon and Rio Negro, the Sesthorn 
branch of that mighty river, form, however, 
an enchaining work. In the novelty of its 
scenery and manners, in the truthful, albeit 
somewhat literal picture of what the traveller 
saw and felt, in the quiet earnestness by 
which obstacles were surmounted by Talley- 
rand’s favorite rule of waiting, and in the pa- 
tience with which sickness, suffering, and pri- 
vation were submitted to, the Travels on the 
Amazon and Rio Negro remind us of the sim- 
plicity of the old voyagers. Cramped in a 
canoe by day, sleeping by night in a hammock 
slung upon a tree, or in a half-open shed, with 
gruel and coffee for diet, save when the line 
or the gun provided a meal, were at best the 
accommodations on a river voyage. In the 
ap part of the streams, rocks, rapids, and 

, intervened to impose severe labor and 
no small risk. On shore, matters were often 
not much better. Except at Para, the capital 
of the region, and a few towns on the banks 
of the main streams, house-building is an art 


* A Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and 
Rio Negro; with an Account of the Native Tribes 
and Observations on the Climate, Geology, and 
Natural History of the Amazon Valley. By Alfred 
R. Wallace. With a Map and Dlustrations. Pub- 
lished by Reeve & Co. 


very little advanced: in some places, indeed, 
they do not trouble themselves to level the 
floor. A little industry would enable the 
country to produce almost everything, yet 
little can be got which does not grow spon- 
taneously. Bad beef in the larger towns is 
the only article of meat; fish in the smaller 
places can mostly be had for catching, and 
fowls sometimes. The bulk of the inhabitants 
live upon rice or preparations of the arrow- 
root family and fruits, washed down by a kind 
of rum, when they can get it. Coffee and 
sugar, though growing spontaneously, have to 
be imported from other parts of Brazil; the la- 
mentable results of — to speak plainly — lazi- 
ness. This was the state of Barra, a sort of 
emporium, and a principal city. 


The city of Barra, the capital of the province 
and the residence of the President, was now in a 
very miserable condition. No vessel had arrived 
from Para for five months, and all supplies were 
exhausted. Flour had been long since finished, 
consequently there was no bread; neither was 
there biscuit, butter, sugar, cheese, wine, nor vin- 
egar; molasses even, to sweeten our coffee, was 
very scarce ; and the spirit of the country (cax- 
aca) was so nearly exhausted that it could only 
be obtained at retail and in the smallest quanti 
ties: everybody was reduced to farina and fish, with 
beef twice a week and turtle about as often. 


This laziness, which is strong enough in the 
pure Portuguese blood and half-breeds, is car- 
ried to an awful pitch in the Indians. Scarcely 
any offers of payment will induce them to 
work re ly or when you want them. 
Week after week and sometimes for a month, 





was Mr. Wallace kept at a spot for want of 
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boatmen: even when they had engaged them- 
selves and received their pay, (it is the cus 
tom of the country to pay beforehand, or 
more truly to go upon a universal system of 
tick), they would take themselves off. Be- 
sides these social evils, there is an Egyptian 
plague of something worse than flies — mos- 
quitoes, ants, and other insects, give the un- 
lucky traveller little respite, and sometimes 
seriously injure him if their bites are neg- 
lected. With good food and proper precau- 
tions, the climate appears to healthy, 
though under the Equator; the exposure and 
rivations of Mr. Wallace at last brought on 
ysentery, fever, and ague. But when able 
to quit his hammock, he still struggled on in 
search of insects, birds, beasts, fishes, and 
reptiles. This is an example of the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties at San Je- 


ronymo. 


Here we were tolerably free from chegoes, but 
had another plague, far worse, because more con- 
tinual. We had suffered more or less from pi- 
ums in all parts of the river, but here they were 
in such countless myriads as to render it almost 
impossible to sit down during the day. It was 
most extraordinary that previously to this year 
they had never been known in the river. Senhor 
L. and the Indians all agreed that a pium had 
hitherto been a rarity, and now they were as plen- 
tiful as in their very worst haunts. Having long 
discarded the use of stockings in these “ alti- 
tudes,” and not anticipating any such pest, I did 
not bring a pair, which would have been useful 
to defend my feet and ancles in the house, as the 
pium, unlike the mosquito, does not penetrate 
any covering, however thin. 

As it was, the torments I suffered when skin- 
ning a bird or drawing a fish can scarcely be im- 
agined by the unexperienced. My feet were so 
thickly covered with the little blood-spots pro- 
duced by their bites, as to be of a dark purplish 
red color, and much swelled and inflamed. My 
hands suffered similarly, but in a less degree, be- 
ing more constantly in motion. The only means 
of taking a little rest in the day, was by wrap- 
ping up hands and feet in'a blanket. The In- 
dians close their houses, as these insects do not 
bite in the dark; but ours having no door, we 
could not resort to this expedient. 


The motive of our author's enterprise was 
in part to see the splendor of Tropical 
scenery, and to luxuriate in the teeming na- 
ture of Tropical life both animal and vegeta- 
ble. He was — In the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of Para, the grand and dis- 
tinctive features of Tropical scenery had 
been removed, and the same result would 
doubtless follow in any case of extended set- 
tlement. The vegetation he did see at Para 
was not so — as he _ cted ; - er 
scenery, as we infer, st Ing, ra; , an 
unke 4 — like an Besiich micape chao 
on 2 low and dirty suburb. In the forest it- 
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self the position of the Scotch Sheriff was re- 
versed, and you often could not see the trees 
for the wood. Tropical vegetation opposes 
itself to examination. You have to cut a 
path before ~ can make your way. Even 
when there happens to be a track, the view is 
bounded ; though many specimens, especially 
of the parasite order— gigantic creepers 
clinging to gigantic trees — were wontechiie 
impressive. Then, animated nature was not 
so rife as Mr. Wallace had expected. The 
creatures were there, but, except insects and 
reptiles you had rather avoid, they were not 
in great numbers, and could not be got sight 
of without searching their haunts, and not 
always then. In fact, Mr. Wallace did not 
allow for descriptive art. He thought that 
all the traveller sees was to be seen at once; 
taking the descriptions for “studies from na- 
ture,” instead of * compositions.” The prac- 
tical drawback of personal discomfort from 
many causes that beset the explorer of a 
Tropical forest beyond what the reader ex- 
periences in his ehair, might have something 
to do with the disappointment. His own de- 
scriptions of primeval nature have a similar 
effect to those of other writers, though he 
does not disguise the concomitant inconven- 
iences. 

The Maranon or Amazon, the mightiest 
river in the world, has its sources in roots of 
the Eastern face of the Andes. Its main 
stream is of course increased by very nu- 
merous tributaries; among which, the Rio 
Negro, rising near the head-waters of the 
Oronoco, and it is said communicating with 
that river, is by far the most considerable, 
and may in fact be considered a second 
branch. It was up the Rio Negro from its 
junction with the Amazon to the regions 
lying between its sources and those of the 
Oronoco, as well as a tributary of the Negro 
called Uaupes, that the real explorations of 
Mr. Wallace were made. He did not journey 
far up the Solimoes or Upper Amazon; and 
the main stream of the Amazon, or the coun- 
try in the neighborhood of Para, though fresh, 
have not the novelty of the almost primeval 
streams and forests of the Rio Negro. 

Wonders of natural history may be con- 
sidered a main subject of the book under 
notice, especially in the vegetable world. 
Once beyond the environs of Para, gigantic 
vegetation or na production is 
continually encountered. The milk tree was 
one of the first wonders Mr. Wallace saw, 
at the mills of a Canadian gentleman not far 
from Para. 


What most interested us, however, were sever- 
al large logs of the masseranduba, or milk-tree. 
On our way throngh the forest we had seen some 
trunks much notched by persons who had been 
extracting the milk. It is one of the noblest 
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trees of the forest, rising with a straight stem to 
an enormous height. The timber is very hard, 
fine-grained, and durable, and is valuable for 
works which are much exposed to the weather. 
The fruit is eatable and very good, the size of a 
small apple, and full of a rich and very juicy 
pulp. But strangest of all is the vegetable milk, 
which exudes in abundance when the bark is cut : 
it has about the consistence of thick cream, and 
but for a very slight peculiar taste could scarcely 
be distinguished from the genuine product of the 
cow. Mr. Leavens ordered a man to tap some 
logs that had lain nearly a month in the yard. 
He cut several notches in the bark with an axe, 
and in a minute the rich sap was running out in 
great quantities. It was collected in a basin, di- 
luted with water, strained, and brought up at tea 
time, and at breakfast next morning. The pe- 
culiar flavor of the milk seemed rather to im- 
prove the quality of the tea, and gave it as good 
a color as rich cream ; in coffee it is equally good. 
Mr. Leavens informed us that he had made a cus- 
tard of it, and that, though it had a curious dark 
color, it was very well tasted. The milk is also 
used for glue, and is said to be as durable as that 
made use of by carpenters. As a specimen of 
its capabilities in this line, Mr. Leavens showed 
us a violin he had made, the belly-board of which, 
formed of two pieces he had glued together with 
it, applied fresh from the tree without any pre- 
paration. It had been done two years; the in- 
strument had been in constant use, and the joint 
was now perfectly good and sound throughout 
its whole length. the milk hardens by ex- 
posure to air it becomes a very tough, slightly 
elastic substance, much resembling gutta-percha; 
but not having the property of being softened by 
hot water, it is not likely to become so exten- 
sively useful as that article. 


A large part of the country lying between 
the fenton of the Solimoes tne Ama- 
zon and the Rio Negro is flat and marshy at 
all times. During the rainy season, it affords 
the singular aspect of an inland sea. 


The river was now so high that a great portion 
of the lowlands between the Rio Negro and the 
Amazon was flooded, being what is called “Gapd.” 
This is one of the most singular features of the 
Amazon. It extends from a little above Santa- 
tem up to the confines of Peru —a distance of 
about seventeen hundred miles, and varies in 
width on each side of the river from one to ten 
or twenty miles. From Santarem to Coari, a 
little town on the Solimoes, a person may go by 
canoe in the wet season without once enterin 
into the main river. He will pass through smal 
streams, lakes and swamps, and everywhere 
around him will stretch out an illimitable waste 
of waters, but all covered with a lofty virgin for- 
est. For days he will travel through this forest, 
scraping against tree-trunks, and stooping to 
ase beneath the leaves of prickly palms, now 
evel with the water, though raised on stems forty 
feet high. In this trackless maze the Indian 
finds his way with unerring certainty, and by 
slight indications of broken twigs or scraped 





bark, goes on day by day as if travelling on a 
beaten road. In the Gapé peculiar animals are 
found, attracted by the fruits of trees which grow 
only there. In fact, the Indians assert that 
every tree that grows in the Gapé is distinct from 
all those found in other districts; and when we 
consider the extraordinary conditions under 
which these plants exist, being submerged for 
six months of the year till they are sufficiently 
lofty to rise above the highest water-level, it does 
not seem improbable that such may be the case. 
Many species of trogons are peculiar to the Ga- 
6, others to the dry virgin forest. The umbrel- 
a chatterer is entirely confined to it, as is also 
the little bristle-tailed manakin. Some monkeys 
are found there only in the wet season; and 
whole tribes of Indians, such as the Purupts and 
Marus, entirely inhabit it, building small, easily- 
removable huts on the sandy shores in the dry 
season, and on rafts in the wet; spending a 
great part of their lives in canoes, sleeping sus- 
pended in rude hammocks from trees over the 
deep water; cultivating no vegetables, but sub- 
sisting entirely on the fish, turtle, and cow-fish, 
which they obtain from the river. 

On crossing the Rio Negro from the city of 
Barra, we entered into a tract of this descrip- 
tion. Our canoe was forced under branches and 
among dense bushes, till we got into a part where 
the trees were loftier and a deep gloom prevail 
ed. Here the lowest branches of the trees were 
level with the surface of the water, and were 
many of them putting forth flowers. As we pro- 
ceeded, we sometimes came to a grove of small 
palms, the leaves being now only a few feet above 
us; and among them was the maraja, bearin 
bunches of agreeable fruit, which as we penned 
the Indians cut off with their long knives. Some- 
times the rustling of leaves overhead told us 
that monkeys were near, and we would soon per- 
haps discover them peeping down from among 
the thick foliage, and then bounding rapid) 
away as soon as we had caught a glimpse o 
them. Presently we came out into the sun- 
shine, in a grassy lake filled with lilies and 
beautiful water plants, little yellow bladderworts 
(Utricularius), and the bright blue flowers and 
curious leaves with swollen stalks of the Ponte- 
derias. Again in the gloom of the forest, among 
the lofty cylindrical trunks rising like columns 
out of the deep water: now a splashing of fall 
ing fruit around us would announce that birds 
were feeding overhead, and we could discover a 
flock of paroquets, or some bright-blue chatter- 
ers, or the lovely pompadour, with its delicate 
white wings and claret-colored plumage; now 
with a whirr a trogan would seize a fruit on the 
wing, or some clumsy toucan make the branches 
shake as he alighted. 


Numerous other passages might be quoted, 
descriptive of aaa or pe ife, OF | 
operations of nature on a gigantic scale, in 

ose vast and scarcely inhabited regions 
After all, the greatest interest attaches to 
man; and he may be seen there in every 
aspect, from pure nature to a degenerated 
civilization. It may also be seen how truly 
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- well-directed labor is the source of wealth; 
for with a teeming soil, and plenty of it, the 
Portuguese live as we have seen at Barra; 
and this is the mode of life at one of the In- 


dian hamlets in its vicinity. 


An Indian living near now arrived, and we 
accompanied him to his house where I was to 
find a lodging. It was about half a mile further 
up the river, at the mouth of a small stream, 
where there was a little settlement of two or 
three families. The part which it was proposed 
I should occupy was a small room with a very 
steep hill for a floor, and three doorways, two 
with palm-leaf mats, and the other doing duty 
as a window. No choice being offered me, I at 
once accepted the use of this apartment, and my 
men having now brought on my canoe, I ordered 
my boxes on shore, hung up my hammock, and 
at once took possession. The Indians then left 
me; but a boy lent me by Senhor Henrique re- 
mained with me to light a fire and boil my coffee, 
and prepare dinner when we were so fortunate as 
to get any. I borrowed a table to work at ; but, 
owing to the great inclination of the ground, 
nothing that had not avery broad base would 
stay upon it. The houses here were imbedded 
in the forest, so that although there were four 
not twenty yards apart, they were not visible 
from each other, the space where the forest had 
been cut down being planted in the fruit-trees. 

* . + * 


“There were two other rooms in the house 
where I lived, inhabited by three families. The 
men generally wore nothing but a pair of trou- 
sers, the women only a petticoat, and the chil- 
dren nothing at all. They all lived in the poor- 
est manner, and at first I was quite puzzled to 
find out when they had their meals. In the 
morning early they would each have a cuya of 
mingau (a gruel) ; then about mid-day they would 
eat some dry farina cake or a roasted yam; and 
in the evening some more mingau or farina or 
a. I could not imagine that they really 

ad nothing else to eat, but at last was obliged 
to come to the conclusion that various prepara- 
tions of mandiocca and water formed their only 
food. About once a week they would get a few 
small fish or a bird ; but then it would be divid- 
ed ‘among so many as only to serve as a relish to 
the cassava bread. My hunter never took any- 
thing out with him but a bag of dry farina; and 
after being away fourteen hours in his canoe would 
come home and sit down in his hammock, and 
converse as if his thoughts were far from eating ; 
and then when a cuya of mingau was offered 
him, would quite contentedly drink it, and be 
ready to start off before daybreak the next morn- 
ing. Yet he was as stout and jolly-looking as 
John Bull himself, fed daily on fat beef and mut- 
ton. 


Portuguese colonists, widely scattered over 
an illimitable territory, removed from the 
control of a public opinion, mixing with In- 
dians, and latterly excited by revolutions, 
were not likely to be distinguished by a severe 
morality. Senhor Joao Antonio de Lima, a 
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“merchant” who gave a pretty long lift to 
Mr. Wallace on the Rio Negro, was a pleasant, 
friendly person, and apparently “ respectable” 
after the manner of his country, though by no 
means correct in his domestic relations. 


Going up to the house, I was introduced to 
Senhor L.’s family; which consisted of two old 
grown-up daughters, two young ones, and 
a little boy of eight years old. A good-look- 
ing “mamelica,” or half-breed woman, of 
about thirty was introduced as the “ mother of 
his younger children.” Senhor L. had informed 
me during the voyage that he did not pa 
tronize marriage, and thought everybody a great 
fool who did.  * had illustrated the advantages 
of keeping oneself free of such ties by informing 
me that the mother of his two elder daughters 
having grown old, and being unable to bring 
them up properly or teach them Portuguese, he 
had turned her out of doors, and got a younger 
and more civilized person in her place. The 
poor woman had since died of jealousy, or “ pas 
sion,” as he termed it. When young, she had 
nursed him during an eighteen months’ illness 
and saved his life: but he seemed to think he 
had performed a duty in turning her away, — 
for, said he, “She was an Indian, and could only 
speak her own language ; and so long as she was 
with them my children would never learn Portu- 

uese.” 

“The whole family welcomed him in a very 
cold and timid manner, coming up and asking 
his blessing as if they had parted from him the 
evening before, instead of three months since. 
We then had some coffee and breakfast ; after 
which the canoe was unloaded, and a little house 
just opposite his, which happened to be unoccu- 
pied, was swept out for me. My boxes were 
placed in it, my hammock hung up, and I 
soon made nts | comfortable in my new quar 
ters, and then walked out to look about me. 


The state of the flock cannot much be 
wondered at when we see the character of the 
shepherd. 


“At length, however, the Padre, Frei Jozé ar 
rived with Senhor Tenent Filisberto, the Com- 
mandante of Marabitanas. Frei Jozé dos San- 
tos Innocentos was a tall, thin, prematurely old 
man, thoroughly worn out by every kind of de 
bauchery, his hands crippled, and his body ulce- 
rated ; yet he still delighted in recounting the 
feats of his youth, and was celebrated as the 
most original and amusing story-teller in the 

rovince of Para. He was carried up the hill, 
rom the river-side in a hammock; and took a 
couple of days to rest before he commenced his 
ecclesiastical operations. I often went with 
Senhor L. to visit him, and was always much 
amused with his inexhaustible fund of aneo- 
dotes : he seemed to know everybody and every- 
thing in the province, and had always something 
humorous to tell about them. His stories were 
most of them disgustingly coarse; but so clev- 
= told, in such quaint and expressive language, 

with such amusing imitations of voice and 
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manner, that they were irresistibly ludicrous. 


I TELL YOU I SAW IT MYSELF. 


toe did anything disreputable — during the 


There is always, too, a particular charm in hear- | day 


ing good anecdotes in a foreign lan The 
point is the more interesting from the obscure 
method of arriving at it; and the knowled 

you acquire of the various modes of using the 
peculiar idioms of the language causes a plea- 
sure quite distinct from that of the story itself. 
Frei Jozé never repeated a story twice in the 
week he was with us; and Senhor L. who, has 
known him for years, says he had never before 
heard many of the anecdotes he now related. 
He had been a soldier, then a friar in a convent, 
and afterwards a parish priest: he told tales of 
his convent life just like what we read in Chau- 
cer of their doings in his time. Don Juan was 
an innocent compared wirh Frei Jozé; but he 
told us he had a great respect for his cloth, 





So far connected with this volume, as being 
the result of the travels it recounts, is a little 
book by Mr. Wallace, published by Mr. Van 
Voorst. Its subject is the Palm-Trees of the 
Amazon ;* forty-eight of which are exhibited 
in clear and lively sketches, accompanied by 
descriptive letterpress. It is essentially a bo- 
eeled book, but contains some incidental 
pictures of the scenes among which the palms 
are found, 1s well as of the palms, and the 
people to whom they are all in all. 


-~ Palm-Trees of the Amazon and their Uses. 
Plat 


Alfred Russel Wallace. With forty-eight 
es. Published by Van Voorst. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
“I TELL YOU I SAW IT MYSELF.” 


Wuen any one uses this expression regarding 
some wonderful thing, adding or not adding 
“with my own eyes,” he is understood to mean 
that the thing, however incredible it may have 
previously appeared, is certain: he can admit no 
further dispute about it. It is strange how so 
many sensible persons should be prepared thus 
to assume that the sense of sight is incapable of 
being deceived, when we all know how the sight 
of two or three hundred persons will be deceived 
over and over again, in a single evening, by a 
common conjuror. There appears to be an al- 
most universal ignorance of a —_ which 
affects all so-called evidence of the senses — 
namely, that while we think we are in good faith 
reporting what we have witnessed or come to the 
knowledge of by these means, we are only per- 
haps stating a prepossession of our minds, or 
false hypothesis, regarding the things so witnes- 
sed or observed. Suppose, for instance, that a 
clown comes home from an exhibition of the 
Wizard of the North, relating that he saw a man 
make pancakes in the crown of a hat, all his in- 
telligent auditors would feel assured that he had 
only seen certain operations performed which 
seemed to result in that phenomenon, and was la- 
boring under a false hypothesis as to these opera- 
tions, the pancake having been in reality cooked 
in another room in the usual way. His seeing the 
pancake brought out of the hat after some eggs 
and meal had been put in, was, in short, no 
proof that he had seen the pancake cooked there: 
that was only a false hypothesis regarding the 
actual facts witnessed. He has, in the language 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill, “mistaken for percep- | 
tion what was only inference.” 

Some of the mystic wonders which have of 
late years been attracting so much attention, af- 
ford in their history from first to last, lively illus- 
trations of the moderate value to be placed on 
what is thought to be the direct evidence of the 
senses. A man of tolerable judgment, but ig- 
norant of the philosophy of evidence — perhaps 
one who has distinguished himself by professions 


to see some experiments, and is at once con- 
vinced that tables do move without human 
2. “Tt is true, because he has seen it.” 

ow what he has seen is only this—that a 
group of his friends sat round a table, with their 
hands placed upon it, all declaring that they 
neither pressed nor pushed. He has not ascer- 
tained that they did not press or push. He only 
infers from their declarations that they did not 
do so, the fact being, as we all know now from 
Professor Faraday’s ingenious test that they did 
use muscular force, albeit it might be uncon- 
sciously. So our sensible and previously scepti- 
cal observer has only been forming or sanction- 
ing an hypothesis, when he thought he was re- 
porting a clear and indubitable fact. 

Where there is any inclination to believe in 
marvellous or extraordinary things, it is surpris- 
ing how easily one comes to allow himself to be 
deluded into the conviction that he has witnessed 
an alleged fact. 

It is quite a recognized principle among legal 
men who have occasion to sift evidence profes- 
sionally, that most witnesses relate, not what 
they saw or heard, but only the impression they 
derived from what they saw or heard, the greater 
part of what they say being inference, while they 
fully believe it to be matter of fact. “The 
simplest narrative,” says Dugald Stewart, “ of 
the most illiterate observer, involves more or less 
of hypothesis ; nay, in general, it will be found 
that in proportion to his ignorance, the greater is 
the number of conjectural principles involved in 
his statements. A village per cae (and, if 
possible, in a still greater degree, an experienced 
nurse) is seldom able to describe the plainest 
case, without employing a phraseology of which 
every word is a theory; whereas a simple and 
genuine specification of the phenomena which 
mark a particular disease —a specification un- 
sophisticated by fancy or by preconceived opin- 
ions — may be regarded as unequivocal evidence 
of a mind trained by long and successful study 
to the most difficult of all arts, that of the faith- 
ful interpretation of nature.”* 





of “ disbelief in everything” beforehand — goes 


* “ Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Mind,” quoted in “ Mill’s System of Logic.” 





SEARCH FOR FRANKLIN. 


THE SEARCH FOR FRANKLIN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Srr:— In one of your leading articles of 
last Saturday, (19th inst.), relating to the 
search for Sir John Franklin, and a projected 
new expedition by Spitzbergen, the writer 
“calls most earnestly upon the public to in- 
terfere in time between the projectors and 
the madness of their enterprise.” As I think 
the projection of this expedition must be 
traced back to myself, I consider it due to me 
and the public to ask, as a matter of justice, 
the favor of your inserting the following 
lines. 

In the first place, the writer argues that Sir 
John Franklin cannot have got beyond Wel- 
lington Channel, but must have perished on 
this side of it. Now, the whole of this latter 
region has been searched so minutely that the 
remains of the perished expedition could not 
have escaped the attention of the searching 
parties. wet two vessels and upwards of 
130 men must leave some trace or other be- 
hind. The writer may argue that storm and 
snow-drift, with the wild animals and other 
destructive elements, would soon erase every 
one of such traces in the Arctic regions; but 
this view is not at all justified by experience. 
Lieutenant M’Clintock, when in 1851 he 
found in Melville Island the remains of Sir 
Edward Parry’s encampment in 1820, which 
were consequently 31 years old, thus describes 
them : — 

“ We found here everything mentioned by 
Sir Edward Parry as having been left by his 
party when his broken cart was abandoned. 
The very slow progress of decay in this 
climate was strikingly evident on inspecting 
the site of Sir Edward Parry’s encampment, 
in June, 1820. The wood appeared almost 
unchanged; the bones of ptarmigan (off 
which his party supped) were merely bleach- 
ed; and the pieces of cloth, canvas, rope, 
and twine strewed about still retained much 
of their original strength and coloring.” 

When such delicate little objects as ptar- 
migan bones are so easily found again after 
more than 30 years, can it then be said with 
reason that two large vessels, with upwards of 
130 picked men, would utterly vanish like so 
many pieces of camphor ? 

From the above circumstance, the rela- 
tions and friends of the lost expedition will be 
in a position to judge whether or not the lat- 
ter have perished on this side of Wellington 
Channel. 


So long as two years ago it was the decided 


opinion of the venerable hyd her of the 
Admira'ty — Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort 
— that, should Sir John Franklin have gone 
up Wellington Channel, he would have 
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reached far beyond the limits of the present 
search, and would have got into some laby- 
rinth of ice and islands abreast of Behring’s 
Strait, or further west, on the flats of the coast 
of Siberia. 

Based on this reasonable view it was that 
about the same time (two years ago) I ven- 
tured to throw out the suggestion whether it 
might not be well, instead of despatching all 
the expeditions through the almost impassable 
narrow channels and well-nigh continually 
choked-up seas west of Baffin’s Bay, to send 
one through the Great Polar Sea, on the 
Asiatic side, which, from its extent, can never 
be in the same way choked up with ice, and, 
according to actual experience of the most 
trustworthy character, always presents lanes 
of open water. When vessels by the score 
were sent to Baffin’s Bay, I was inclined to 
think that one or two out of the many might 
be spared for the latter object, particularly 
considering the very slight expense of Sir E. 
Parry’s Spitzbergen expedition (9,977/.) as 
compared with the many 100,000/. which have 
been spent on the other side, as well as that 
it would offer to those who only look to the 
£.s. d. the prospects of pecuniary gain from 
new whale-Lshing grounds discoverable in that 
region. 

"The experience and news of the last two 
years leave the case exactly as it then stood, 
for even Sir Edward Belcher has not got a 
distance worth speaking of beyond Sir John 
Franklin’s first winter’s quarters; and there- 
fore, when assuming the two missing vessels 
to have vanished on this side of Wellington 
Channel, without leaving any traces behind, the 
sober fact will always stare us in the face that 
the whole region between Queen’s Channel 
(the upper part of Wellington Channel) and 
Behring’s Strait, or Siberia, remains to this 
day untraversed and unsearched, while it has 
also been fully demonstrated that the narrow 
waters to which the search has hitherto been 
confined are totally impracticable for effective 
navigation. 

I will not here repeat or discuss any point 
connected with my plan, referring the reader 
simply to my various communications ad- 
dressed to his Admiralty, the Geographical 
Society, the Atheneum, ete.; but I would beg 
to put one question to those of my opponents 
who are ever so ready to throw ridicule upon 
that noble and practically useful science, — 
inductive geography, by the light of which 
many features of our planet are discovered 
which would otherwise remain hidden for 
years. Thus the existence of the Australian 
gold was prognosticated thousands of miles 
rom the spots where it was actually trodden 
on without being seen; thus the approximate 
position of the magnetic South Pole was laid 





down in the quiet study of a man who, I be- © 
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lieve, had never been out of his own country ; 
and Columbus, but for studying geography, 
would not have discovered a new world. if 
those who ridicule the notion of a Polar sea 
being more open and more navigable than 
the narrow waters on the American side were 
inhabitants of Labrador or Kamschatka, — 
which dreary countries lie in exactly the same 
latitude as the British Islands, — what would 
their opinion be of the physical features of 
the latter? Why, if they employed the same 
reasoning which they employ for the Arctic 
regions, they would boldly affirm that Great 
Britain was, in the same degree as those coun- 
tries, covered with ice and snow, and inhab- 
ited by ice-bears. They would disbelieve that 
there existed such a town as Hammerfest in a 
latitude the same as Boothia Felix, where Sir 
John Ross was imprisoned for three years, 
surrounded by all the horrors of an Arctic 
winter, without any such towns near him. 
They would scorn the idea of rain at Christ- 
mas at Bear Island, while the mercury was 
frozen for five months in Melville Island, in 
exactly the same latitude. But all these are 
actual well-known facts, and, with these facts 
before us, can any reason be assigned as to 
the impossibility of similar differences existing 
beyond Bear Island towards Siberia ? 

ut it is simply an error to say that “ Cap- 
tain Buchan (and also Sir Edward Parry) 
was despatched to Spitzbergen to make the 
very attempt which is now contemplated,” for 
the route of my plan, Sir, lies on the east side 
of Spitzbergen, and not on the west side of 
it, where all the former navigators have been, 
and which I consider the wrong side, as much 
so as if a vessel going from ‘New York to 
Archangel, instead of choosing the wide sea 
east of Iceland (between it and Norway), 
were to steer on the west side of that island 
(between it and Greenland), where to be 
sure, she would be obstructed by immense 
masses of ice, I can safely affirm, without fear 
of contradiction, that the sea east of Spitz- 
bergen has never been fairly tried, and that 
for nearly 200 years no English vessel what- 
ever has been steered in that direction. 
Even Captain Beechey, R. N., who is among 
the foremost of my opponents, in his Narra- 
tive of Captain Buchan’s Voyage, readily ad- 
mits the practicability of navigating the seas 
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beyond Spitzbergen with the aid of steam. 
And as to the objections raised on the score 
of darkness and cold, and that Sir George 
Back is asserted to have “told the scientific 
gentlemen that it would be impossible to work 
the ropes,” and further, on the asserted opin- 
ion of Captain M’Clure, that “death is the 
inevitable lot of the company of any ship 
which may be involved in the Polar pack,” 
the writer must be ignorant of the fact that 
these mere surmises are directly contradicted 
and disproved by the actual experience of 
the American expedition under Lieutenant 
De Haven. His two slender vessels, of only 
144 and 91 tons—no screws, be it remem- 
bered— were involved in the Polar pack for 
no less than nine months, during the worst 
og of the year (from the middle of Septem- 

r, 1850, to the middle of June, 1851), and 
they were drifted, imbedded in the pack, out 
of Wellington Channel, through Baffin’s Bay, 
down to the Atlantic Ocean—a distance of 
upwards of 1,000 miles. Yet, to that gallant 
commander, at least, and his crews, the rope 
question and darkness offered no such diffi- 
culty at all. And, although thus imbedded in 
the Polar pack for no less than nine months, 
the American expedition, so far from finding 
“inevitable death,” did not lose one single 
man; and so little injured were the two ves- 
sels that no sooner were they liberated from 
the pack than they boldly steered northwards, 
whence they had come. There may be per- 
sons who only believe what they have done 
themselves, or seen with their own eyes, and 
to them De Haven’s expedition, or those of 
the Russians and others, may have little or no 
value; but to the “Scientific Geographers” 
the latter certainly form the only authority 
for the geography of one-half of the Arctic 
regions. 

Iam conscious that I suggested my plan 
with an honest purpose, and, as such, deserved 
an honest judgment; and, whether it will 
ever be adopted or not, I trust I may be per- 
mitted this opportunity to protest against an 
ex parte, unfair, and erroneous interpretation 
of that plan. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your very ob’t humble servant, 
AUGUSTUS PETERMANN. 
9, Charing-Cross, Nov. 21. 





WHAT DO THE 


The people want gardens, 
Townsfolk look palely, 

Not ifthey’rerich,. . 
Then they come out to me, 

Or with me take a bed, . 

But in close London dwellings, 
How do they draw breath? . 
Bless’d if I know, . --s 


BELLS SAY ? 


- Says the bells of St. Martin s. 
- Says the bells of Old Bailey. 
Says the bells of Shoreditch. 
Says the bells of Chel-sea. 
Says the bells of Hampstead. 
Says the bells of St. Helen’s, 
. Says the bells of St. Faith. 
Says the Great Bell of Bow. 





WIFE MURDERING IN LONDON. 


From the Morning Chronicle, 23 Nov. 
WIFE MURDERING IN LONDON. 


Since the commencement of the present 
month, the metropolitan police-courts have sat 
nineteen days; and during that period, our 
reports of the proceedings of these tribunals 
record no fewer than sixteen cases of the 
same crime. This is a startling social phe- 
nomenon. It is well worth while for the 
moral statistician to inquire into this enor- 
mous and abnormal growth of a single crime. 
History tells us of certain mental epidemics 
—generally of folly or fanaticism; and, in 
the records of popular delusions, we some- 
times come across strange revelations of a 
new sin being pursued with the avidity of a 
fashion or a frolic. But generally there is 
something, if not to excuse, yet to account 
for, the rise and progress of a wide-spread 
moral malady ; and we can usually connect a 
popular prejudice or mania with some ordi- 
nary and intelligible principle of human 
action — some fatally attractive individual ex- 
ample, or some morbid political or religious 
bias. All our attempts, however, to suggest a 
cause fail us when we come to examine the 
fact of the hideous prevalence, among the 
lower classes of the — of the crime 
of wife beating — though “ beating” is scarcely 


the word for a complex system of atrocities, 


in which we find the husband, almost as a 
matter of course, mauling, kicking, bruising, 
and stamping upon his wife. We have gone 
over these nineteen court days of November, 
and extracted from our columns the particu- 
lars of sixteen savage and murderous assaults 
committed by men upon women, and gene- 
rally by husbands on their wives. The de- 
tails are, in most instances, too revolting for 
recapitulation; and ave therefore group to- 
gether, as rapidly as we can, the results. 

On Nov. 1, we recorded the case of Grin- 
NEY, charged at Lambeth with cutting his 
wife’s throat. The woman was so dangerously 
injured that it was not till yesterday that she 
could be brought from the hospital to give 
evidence. The fellow is, it will be seen, com- 
mitted for trial—the matter being far too 
serious for summary jurisdiction. On the 
same day, at the Thames office, we gave the 
cases of M’Cartny and Burke, two Irish 
savages, who, mad with gin, simply ran a 
muck on the whole neighborhood, and 
knocked down and kicked every woman that 
came in their way. Nov. 2, at the same 
Court, one LinDsAY was charged with a fe- 
rocious assault on a poor prostitute, who, not 
accepting his advances, was fearfully beaten 
on the face and eyes. Nov. 4, we had one 
Hooker, convicted at Hammersmith of 
kneeling on, and strangling his wife. Nov. 5, 
we of a savage of name of May- 
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POWDER, a perfect ENcELADUs, the terror 
and curse of the whole neighborhood, who 
beats and mauls every woman he can get 
near, and who was convicted at the Thames 
office of knocking down and trampling upon 
one inoffensive married woman, and kicking 
and bruising another — who, in the agony of 
fear, was afraid to look the fiend in the face, 
and almost declined to give evidence, remem- 
bering the sufferings which he had inflicted 
on her. On the same day, BROOKE was con- 
victed at Hammersmith of smashing his wife. 
Nov. 8 presents us with the disgusting case of 
M’Namara, whose wife, ten days afterwards 
was scarcely able to quit the hospital to give 
evidence. 
victim till she was found apparently lifeless, 
and weltering in a 1 of blood. Nov. 11, 
we meet at Worship-street with a wretch 
named WALKER, who, on some trifling dis- 
ute, assaults a female, stamps upon, and 
Picks her, tears all her clothes off her, leav- 
ing her an offence to public decency — and 
all this in the presence of a large mob, who, 
by their passive acquiescence, assented to this 
ractical vindication of the rights of man. 
nae 12, at Southwark, Mason is convicted 
of a savage battery of his wife. Nov. 13, at 
ersmith, KENNEDY comes home drunk, 
and kicks his wife. Nov. 19, at Worship- 
street, one DELANE is convicted of a furious 
assult on his wife. He had been in the con- 
stant habit of beating her — it was his custom ; 
but on this occasion, because she had just 
been confined, he introduced two prostitutes 
into his,house, and half-murdered the poor 
creature for their amusement. Finally, in 
our yesterday’s impression, we reported no 
fewer than four cases of sickening brutality 
and murderous assaults—all committed by 
husbands on their wives; and this morning 
we record another instance of savage. ferocity 
on the part of an “athletic laboring man” 
towards an “elderly married woman.” This 
completes the list of sixteen reported cases, in 
nineteen days, within the limits of the Metro- 
politan Police jurisdiction. 

There is little need of rhetorical amplifica- 
tion to deepen the horrors of this hideous 
catalogue. The facts are more than enough. 
The sickening tale of blood and bruises, un- 
manly violence, and poor, defenceless, un- 
complaining suffering — of eyes smashed out, 
limbs dislocated, throats cut—of kicks and 
stripes, and murderous atrocities —is so mo- 
notonous that the details of one case may 
almost serve for all. All that is needed is to 

ive to each its surrounding specialities. 

ere, for example, the tacit approval of 
neighbors lends a peculiarly revolting aspect 
to the matter. There, we nave the oe 
suggestive fact that the particular assault is only 
one in a series of similar brutalities, persisted 





This man had beat and cut his~~ 
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in throughout long years of dreary marriage. 
In a third case, we see that it makes no dif- 
ference whether the victim is a bride of a 
few months, or the mother of five or six chil- 
dren. Or, again, we learn that some of these 
human monsters are actuated by a devilish 
and inexplicable mania for assaulting all 
women, sitiply as women, young or old, chaste 
or wanton, stranger or wife. After all, we 
ean but recur to the single reflection with 
which we set out. Here is an appalling 
crime, of daily and hourly occurrence. It 
pervades all classes of inferior life. Irishmen 
appear to have a bad preéminence in it, and 
the regions of the Thames seem its favorite 
habitat; but it is a social characteristic of 
London life. We have tried to reform it— 
the law has recently laid a heavy penalty on 
these assaults. In most of these cases, the 
magistrates have inflicted the full punishment 
of six months’ imprisonment with hard labor; 
and on Monday morning one miscreant — not 
the worst offender, nor one who had sinned 
with the least provocation — forfeited his life 
for murdering his wife. Law has put on its 
sternest aspect, and has dealt out, with no 
sparing hand, its severest awards; and yet 
wife murdering and beating is clearly growing 
upon us. Never was there a social problem 
which more imperiously demanded the instant 
and most vigorous interference of the Legis- 
lature. Society must be on the very eve of 
disruption when its fundamental ties and most 
elementary duties are thus systematically and 
daringly set at naught. Unless we can check 
this wholesale system of woman mutilating, 
society itself must relapse into its primitive 
barbarism. If Government cannot vindicate 
its primary function in the very first and 

t of the social relations, law may as 
well disclaim its pretentions to maintain social 
security. 


FASHION AND INFLUENZA. 


All that we can do is to persist in callin 
public attention to this intolerable teal 
disgrace. If it be said that a severe law has 
failed, all that we can urge is to increase its 
severity. The monsters we have to control are 
not men—they can only be treated as 
brutes, with brutal instincts, and therefore 
amenable only to brutal correction. Any- 
thing but the coarsest and roughest material 
treatment is useless in these cases. Flogging 
is, as was suggested in Parliament, at least 
worth the trial—and that not a conventional 
whipping, but a sound and bloody scourging 
of an intelligible character. We cannot af- 
ford to dally with the present state of things 
—unless we can put down wife murdering, 
the London savages will put us down. And 
what we pliner want is, not a mere flog- 
ging at Newgate, but the old-fashioned cart’s- 
tail discipline, where the criminal is knouted 
on the very spot of his crimes. The low 
neighborhoods of London want a spectacle of 
this sort. They hear of their neighbor being 
“policed” for beating his wife—we must 
now try the effects of bringing the savage’s 
punishment to their doors. The rumor of 
six months’ imprisonment is no reliable ex- 
ample; but what if we exhibit the lash drip- 
ping with blood, and the wholesome sight of a 
villain’s back scored and flayed, in the courts 
and alleys which have resounded with his 
victim’s moans and agonies? The lower 
classes of London— who, we regret to say, 
never interfere when a woman is murdered 
—want alesson. We can think of nothing 
so efficacious, in this crisis of public morals — 
for such it is—as a “husband” flogged to 
fainting, and literally within an inch of his 
life, on the very spot which he has desecrated 
by kicking, stamping on, gouging, and tearing 
the naked form of her whom he has sworn to 
love and to cherish. 





From Punch. 
FASHION AND INFLUENZA. 
“That fairy form muffled in shawls, Fanny ! 
a 


w 

What aon hath swoln and beclouded thine 
eye? 

What can have occasioned the tint of the rose 

To abandon that cheek for the end of that 
nose ? 


“ Strange ornament, strip of mere flannel, to 
deck 


ec 
That Swanlike, that snowy, that statuesque 
neck ! 


we sit o’er the fender in such an odd trim, 
With handkerchief stanching those red orbs 
that swim ?” 


“For shabe, Helry! dolt you bake ful so of be; 
You bulkey, preteldil that you diddlet see 





The state I ab ill; do you walt to be told ? 
You bust low I’ve got a bost troublesub cold.” 


“ But how did you catch it, love ? — where did 

you go ? 

“T cal’t thilk, I cal’t tell at all, I dol’t low.” 

“ You do n’t think damp feet may have brought 

it about ?” 

“Lo, I’ve worl Ildia rubber shoes whel I’ve 

beel out.” 

“T think I can tell what has caused a catarrh 
Those charms to disfigure, those accents to mar; 
The bonnet, my Fanny, was meant for the 

head, 
But Fanny wears hers ’twixt the shoulders in- 
stead.” 

* Oh Helry !—ald yet it bust surely be oled 
Lot clothid the head is the way to catch cold, 
Ald followilg fashiul is what, I suppose, 
Bakes —s such al object ald talk through 

e doze.” 





THE CHRISTMAS BRIDE. 


From Ifogg’s Instructor. 
THE CHRISTMAS BRIDE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tey will be here soon, I should think,” said 
the youngest of three sisters, who were gathered 
close round the fire, in the well furnished drawing 
room of one of the principal houses in the sub- 
urbs of Brankleigh, a large manufacturing town 
in the north of England. 

“ How odd it will feel,” said the second sister, 
to call her ‘mamma;’ a girl no older than one’s 
self! But I shall never think of doing it: will 
you, Carry ?” 

“Just like you, Jane, to have such an idea at all. 
Of course, we shall at first call her ‘ Mrs. Sellers ; 
and, if she should turn out tolerably agreeable on 
further acquaintance, we may even get so far as 
her Christian name.” 

“Which is, I believe, Martha. What a plain, 
common name! I would rather be called anything. 
But, Carry, what a strange creature she must be, 
if you really come to think of it, to marry a man 
like my father! I should as soon have dreamed 
of marrying old West, the apothecary. If she 
had been a woman of forty, I should not have 
wondered, or even a very poor person; but for a 
girl of three-and-twenty, and an heiress 2 

The young lady’s wonderment was interrupted 
by the sound of carriage-wheels and a bustle at 
the outer gate; and the three sisters ran to the 
windows, to have the first glimpse of the bride. 

The morning had been intensely cold, and now 
large flakes of snow were gently fulling. The 
windows in which the young ladies stationed 
themselves, commanded a view of what was called 
by courtesy the lawn. At the end of this, and 
nearly opposite the hall-door, were the large, 
green, pallisaded gates, opening on to a carriage- 
drive that ran round the lawn, and was some- 
what disproportioned to the size of the grounds. 
The carriage came slowly on, cranching beneath 
its wheels the dead leaves that had fallen during 
the morning. The sisters caught sight of a straw 
bonnet, trimmed with rose-colored ribbons ; and 
in another moment the carriage stopped, and a 
good-looking man of about fifty descended from 
it. He took out a few packages, and then offered 
his hand to the lady within. The sisters had, by 
this time, reached the hall-steps, just in time to 
be introduced to the wearer of the straw bonnet. 

“ What do you think of her,” said Jane to Car- 
ry, when, having left Isabella with the bride, they 
retired to their own apartment, to dress for din- 
ner. 

“T can scarcely tell. She appears to be very 
plainly dressed, and is just one of those who are 
neither one thing nor another in appearance: 
neither plain nor handsome, tall nor short, dark 
nor light. I hope she is not a quiz. I am in- 
clined to think so, from her being dressed so ve 
plainly for a bride; and a woman with a hand- 
some fortune too. 

“ Well, we shall see. Here comes Bella.” 

Numerous were the questions asked of Isabella, 
and very unsatisfactory were her replies. In fact, 
it became evident that their father’s young wife 
was not to be understood upon one interview. 

“T like her, too,” said Isabella. “I think she 
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is very kind; and I fancy she can look pretty. 
But she is rather tired with her long journey ; 
and in the plain dark-green alpaca in which she 
travelled —— ” 

“Oh! that was alpaca, was it? I did not no- 
tice. Only fancy, alpaca for a bride!” 

The dinner-bell rang. 

“Oh, dear! Carry, just clasp my bracelet. I 
had no idea it was so late; and here we have 
been chattering. Papa will be so angry.” 

But papa was not angry at all. He was seated 
by the drawing-room fire, talking to his young 
wife ; who had placed herself on a low ottoman 
by his side, and was looking up into his face with 
such an expression of loving confidence, that the 
sisters were quite struck by it. 

“ How odd!” they whispered to each other, as 
they proceeded to the dining-room; “she really 
loves him, then.” 

So possessed were they by this novel idea, that 
they forget to mark her dress, which would at an- 
other time have claimed all their attention. She 
was attired in a rich black satin, made as plainly 
as possible. There was not a single ornament of 
any kind, save a little trimming of good lace; 
yet it well became the youthful bride, whose ap- 
pearance was striking, from its very simplicity. 

The second Mrs. Sellers was evidently a char- 
acter, and that of no ordinary kind. Calm and self- 
possessed in manner, her high, wide forehead pre- 
sented a splendid study for a phrenologist. She 
had clear, dark eyes, that looked the very mirror 
of innocence and trusting affection; but there 
was a depth in them, a depth inscrutable to ordi- 
nary observers, which concealed a truly mascu- 
line energy of thought and feeling. Her peculiar- 
ities, however, as evinced by her conversation 
and daily course of proceeding, will be best de- 
veloped in the progress of our tale. 

“ How cold it is!” said Mr. Sellers as, the din- 
ner having been removed, and the wine and des- 
sert placed on the table, the party of five drew 
their chairs round the fire. “ How cold it is!” he 
repeated, rubbing his hands over the cheerful 
blaze. 

“Shall I prepare you some walnuts?” asked 
his youthful wife, placing herself next him, and 
caltes in his face with that devoted look of hers. 

“ My dear, you are very kind.” 

“Papa,” said Isabella, “ when will it be Christ- 
mas day?” 

“Can’t you calculate, my love ? 
13th. It will be on the — let me see 

“On Thursday-week, papa,” said Jane. “I 
like it best to occur on Thursday. It is several 
years since it fell on that day.” 

The subject seemed to annoy Mr. Sellers. As 
Jane proceeded in her speech, his brow darkened, 
and he turned away, and hastily drank off a 
bumper of port. His wife looked up at him 
with a glance of anxious inquiry. 

“ Thursday !” continued the unconscious Jane, 
who was singularly devoid of tact and percep- 
tion. ‘“ Where were we living when Christmas- 
day was on a Thursday ? I must have been quite 
a child.” 

“ Jane, can’t you hold your chattering tongue %” 
whispered her elder sister, angrily. 

Mrs. Sellers sat with downcast eyes. She felt 
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that she was treading on unknown ground. Jane 
looked offended, and her sisters uncomfortable ; 
while their father preserved an absolute silence. 
A few seemingly insignificant words had destroy- 
ed the harmony of the party. But the young 
bride was full of benevolence ; so she resumed 
her preparation of the walnuts, and asked her 
husband to pour out half a glass of sherry. 

“Did you ever hear,” she asked, in her pecu- 
liarly winning voice, “ of the practice of soaking 
walnuts in sherry? See, I have filled the glass. 
Taste how good they are.” 

Her husband smiled kindly upon her, and took 
the glass. The girls lifted their drooping heads, 
and the conversation resumed its usual tone ; but 
no farther mention was made of the unfortunate 
Christmas Thursday. 

“T wonder,” said Caroline, as she took off a 
magnificent amethyst and emerald brooch, in her 
dressing-room that evening —‘“ I wonder why 
the new Mrs. Sellers wears no ornaments. Did 
you ever see a bride dressed so plainly? She 
must have some ornaments. We will make her 
show us her jewel-box.” 

“ She is a kind creature,” said Isabella. “ How 
fond my father appears to be of her! His face 
is quite altered when he looks at her. Do you 
know, I really think I shall give over calling her 
so formally, ‘ Mrs. Sellers!’ ” 

“ But then, ‘Martha!’ Ican never manage 
the ‘ Martha,’” said Carry. “And as to saying 
‘mamma,’ it is quite ridiculous; such a sim- 

le-looking body, with no womanly airs about 
er.” 

“ She will wonder,” said Jane, “ what we meant 
about Thursday and Christmas-day. You pinch- 
ed my arm so, Carry, that Iam sure it is black 
and blue. Yes: see the marks of your thumb 
and finger. How should I remember that poor 
dear sister ——” 

“Hush! Jane; I can’t bear to hear about it. 
My father has been a different man ever since. 
You and Isabella were too young to know all the 
sorrows of that dreadful time. I believe it killed 
mamma.” 

In how many families is there some sorrowful 
mystery, some fault committed by a once belov- 
ed and esteemed member of the household, and 
over which is cast the veil of silence, moistened 
with the secret tears of vain regret. 

On the day of the bride’s arrival at her future 
home, and while she was sitting with her hus- 
band and his children in their comfortable din- 
ing-room, another and very different scene was 
passing in another quarter of the same town. 


CHAPTER II. 


Our readers must proceed with us along one 
of the oldest and filthiest streets of Brankleigh ; 
where the rumble of carts passing along from 
the coal-staiths and corn and iron warehouses, 
added to the uncouth cries of the dirty children 
playing about in the mud, and the oaths and loud 
talking of the brutalized men who pursued their 
several callings in the midst of the smoke and 
impure smells of the place, formed by no means 
a fitting atmosphere for one who had to gain her 
hard-earned bread by the labors of her pen. Yet 
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there she sat, in the close, confined room of a 
small lodging, leaning her head upon her hand, 
and endeavoring to elaborate from her confused 
brain a short tale for one of the periodicals. 

“ Mary, dearest,” called a faint voice from the 
adjoining bedroom. 

The authoress obeyed the call, with a sigh, 
which she smothered as she drew near the bed 
of the invalid. 

“ What is it, dear?” she asked, in her most 
cheerful tone, as she gently drew back the cur- 
tain, and leaned over the bed. 

“TI think, Mary, I shall be able to get up. 
I howe a little stronger this afternoon, sweet 
wife.” 

“Thank God for it, darling. But take care 
you are not exerting yourself too soon.” 

The sufferer raised himself in the bed. “ Feel,” 
he said, “ how much better my pulse is.” 

She took his emaciated wrist between her fin- 
gers, and counted its feeble throbbings. 

“ Yes, it is improved. Fuller, and not so in- 
termitting. How pleased Mr. Fairlegh will be 
to find you so much better!” 

“ By the by, Mary, where is the paper he brought 
me yesterday ?” 


“Here, love, in the closet. I put it out 


of your way until it was proper for you to read 
it.” 


“Have you looked at it? 
news ?” 

“No, I have been too busy. Dearden, the edi- 
tor of the ‘ Lady’s Scrap-Book,” you know, wrote 
to me to send him an article on a particular sub- 
ject ; so I set to at once, and have been busy at 
it until now.” 

“ Well, that is good news, at any rate. 
darling, help me to dress.” 

The invalid was speedily attired in his old blue 
dressing-gown, and laid on the little hard sofa in 
the sitting-room. 

“The room feels close,” he said. “ Have you 
had the window open to-day ?” 

“No, dear. The carts make such a noise ; and, 
besides, though I don’t know where it comes 
from, there is a most disagreeable smell. I just 
put my head out early this morning, and it made 
me quite sick. So I closed the window again; 
and here J have been writing — writing — all the 
day, even while you enjoyed that sweet slumber 
which has so revived you. No wonder you feel 
the room close. I will set the door open, if you 
don’t mind that crying child in the opposite 
chamber.” 

“No, never mind. Let us have tea; and sit 
by me on the sofa, my dearest. While you make 
tea. I will have a iook at the paper.” 

So Mary gave her husband the paper, and set 
handily about her business of preparing tea. She 
put two little spoonfulls of congou in the pot, 
with a pinch of carbonate of soda, to make it 
draw. Then, going to the old mahogany side- 
board, she took from one of the deep drawers at 
the side a small pot of marmalade, a little loaf, 
and some sugar and butter. These, with a pen- 
nyworth of cream, which was brought by the 
milkman to the door, and served them for both 
tea and breakfast, constituted their meai. 

Just as the delicate-looking little woman seat- 
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ed herself upon the sofa, as her husband had re- 
quested, and proceeded to pour out the tea, she 
was startled by a violent exclamation ; and, look- 
ing anxiously at him, perceived his emaciated 
face all in a glow. 

“ What is the matter, dear Henry ?” she said. 
“ What affects you so much ?” 

“Something that concerns you, ry much 
more nearly than myself. Who would have be- 
lieved it? What strange things do happen, to 
be sure! I wonder what your sisters will say 
to it.” 

“Give me the paper, dear, and let me see 
this wonderful news for myself. You are far too 
excitable, Henry. Where is the place? Do 
show me.” 

“ There, little woman. 
now?” 

Mary looked fondly in her husband’s face, and 
took his long, thin fingers within her own, while 
she read : —“ On the 12th instant, at St. James’s 
Church, Cotterell, by the Rev. Walter Thomas 
——.” Why, Henry, this is never my father who 
has been getting married again! It must be a 
hoax. My poor dear mother! Surely he would 
never wish to replace her.” 

“The 12th instant,” musingly remarked the 
husband. “The 12th ;— what is to-day, love ?” 

“ Wednesday was the 10th. It is the 13th. 
There must be some mistake. Why! the pa- 
per is nearly a month old, and we have been 
reading it for a new one. How out of the world 
we are!” 

“Out of every world but your literary one, 
my dear. I can’t imagine how Fairlegh could 
make such a mistake as to bring me such an old 
paper.” 

“ This cannot be a hoax, either,” said Mary, 
resuming the topic of the marriage. And yet 
my father is the last man in the world whom I 
should have expected to take such a step. I won- 
der whether she is young or old. A little more 
marmalade, dearest ?” 

“ While we are wondering,” said Henry, smil- 
ing, “we might as well just think where our 
Christmas-dinner is to come from.” 

“Ah! Ihave not thought of that yet,” said 
Mary ; “ Christmas-day is — when ?” 

“On Thursday week. We have hitherto ma- 
naged to keep Christmas in some fashion ; and, 
though matters are worse with us now than ever 
before 7 

“ We will have a Christmas pudding, won’t we, 
love, though we pinch a little for it? Well, we 
will see; there are twelve days yet. How I 
should like a peep at the second Mrs. Sellers! 
Bah! the word does not seem natural. I never 
will call her “ mother,” whatever age she may 

” 


Who is excitable 


“ Now, I consider that unkind of my little 


wife. Suppose she should turn out avery angel, 
a ‘ Christmas angel ?’” 

“Nonsense, Henry. Do you suppose that any 
one could equal my own dear mother?” 

Mary wiped a tear from her eye, and rose to 
clear away the tea-things, and revive the scanty 
fire, which had sunk down to a few red ashes. 
She then went to the window, and stood for a 
few minutes observing the shivering passengers 
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below, who hurried along in the lamp-light ; hats, 
bonnets, and shoulders whitened with the snow 
that fell in huge flakes, but melted immediate 
on the trampled mud of the pavement, moist with 
the rain of the previous day. 

“Here comes Mr. Fairlegh at last,” she ex- 
claimed. “ How thankful you ought to be, Hen 
ry, for such a friend! He never fails you, hail, 
rain, or snow. Poor man! it is a pity he has not 
plenty of money. He would know how to turn 
it to good account.” 

‘Ah! wife, thou art mercenary, I fear.” 

“No; I only meant ——” 

The door opened, and in came a tall, well- 
built, gentlemanly-looking man, with a huge 
head of curly black hair, sprinkled with gray, 
which he had the habit of holding down, as if 
immersed in the abstraction of deep reflection. 
When he raised his remarkable head, and looked 
straight at you with his thoughtful black eyes, 
shining from under prominent and shaggy brows, 
it needed a most perfect candor and rectitude of 
intention to meet that scrutiny unblenched ; for 
you felt that there stood a man whose perception 
penetrated all disguises and pettinesses of feeling, 
and who possessed, besides, a stern sense of jus- 
tice that was ready to expose and annihilate eve 
rything that was not genuine. With the false 
and hypocritical he was a very Joab; but inno- 
cence and confident integrity experienced an in- 
describable sense of protection in his benevolent 
presence, and were drawn towards him as by an 
irresistible attraction. Children and dogs always 
ran to claim acquaintance with Andrew Fair 
legh; and children and dogs generally know 
pretty well what they are about in matters of 
affection. 

This man, such as we describe him, walked 
into the little parlor where Henry Drummond 
was still lying extended on the sofa, and advane- 
ing towards the fire, shook himself like a huge 
dog. Then laying aside his shaggy great coat, 
and a massive stick that he always carried, and 
which was so like him in general appearance, 
that his friends considered it a part of him. he 
first took Mary’s hand with a kindly greeting, 
and then seating himself beside the invalid, en- 
tered into an examination of his condition. 

“All well, so far,” he said, in his deep musical 
voice. “Our little nurse performs her duty well. 
Not like many a wife, who will “ my love” and 
“my dear” her good-man while he is able to at- 
tend to his business, and buy her satin gowns to 
gossip about in, and will set off,as soon as the 
poor fellow fails in health and pocket to com- 
plain among her acquaintance how extravagant 
he has been, and how irritable and troublesome 
he is.” 

Matrimony was a favorite topic with Mr. Fair 
legh. Why he was so bitter about it, nobody 
knew; for he had never to any one’s know 
ledge, experienced the annoyances of that state 
himself. 

“You don’t intend to set to work again, do 
you?” he asked, as Mary brought a quire of 
foolscap to the table, and, dipping her pen in 
the inkstand, began to write. 

“ Oh, yes! indeed I do,” she answered. “ Busi- 
ness will not wait.” 
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“Then why do you sit in that position, with 
a side light? Havel not often told you that 
you will hurt those sparkling Lio of yours by 
such proceedings? By the by, I had nearly for- 
gotten. Here is a parcel of the brown candles I 
told you of that give such a brilliant light.” 
And be went to his overcoat, and pulled an im- 


mense packet out of the front pocket. “ And 
here, too,” said he, producing a small pot wrap- 
ped in blue paper, “is some more of that mar- 
malade you told me you liked, Henry, my good 
boy. Take care you are always equally candid 
in stating your fancies.” 

“Thank you; but you are really too kind 


“Too kind! What do you mean? Can any 
one be too kind? Js any one too kind? If 
Christ were to come upon the earth again, would 
he find one in a thousand anything like the good 
Samaritan? Answer me that.” 

The argument was incontrovertible. Henry 
Drummond was obliged to resign himself, as he 
had done a hundred times before, to the disinter- 
ested bounties of his friend. 

“ Come,” said the latter, after he had sat about 
an hour, and they had thoroughly discussed the 
topic of Mr. Sellers’s marriage, but in a low 
tone, not to disturb the pale, young authoress — 
“come, Mrs. Drummond, get your husband to 
bed, and I will take myself off. He has talked 
long enough for that excitable head of his.” 

So Andrew Fairlegh took his departure; and 
Mary, having seen her husband safe in bed, re- 
turned to her quire of foolscap, and sat late into 
the night, spinning out her brains into a rich and 
fanciful web, for the amusement, and possibly, 
instruction, of the fair readers of ‘The Lady’s 
Scrap Book.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


It was Sunday morning; and according to 
time-honored custom, the bride ought to make 
her appearance at church in all her —— 
finery. The bee. ladies at Beech-House h 
duly prepared themselves and their toilets for 
the important occasion. 

“ Now,” said Jane to Carry, as they stood ar- 
ranging their hair before the cheval-glasses in 
their dressing-room, while a comfortable fire 
burned in the grate, and took off the chill of the 
foggy morning — now we shall see our young 
mamma like a bride at last. Hark! there is the 
breakfast-bell. How do [look, Carry?” 

“ Very well, indeed. I don’t think we shall 
make by any means a despicable appearance. 
Don’t you wish we had a maid ?” 

“Perhaps papa will let us have one now. 
Come, let us go to breakfast.” 

Down to breakfast they all went, in their 
beautiful amber satins. Mr. and Mrs. Sellers 
speedily followed ; and the surprise of the three 
sisters may be imagined when the plain black 
satin again met their eyes. 

“Then you are not going to appear at church 
this morning, papa,” said Carry, as Mr. Sellers 
commenced cutting the cold boiled ham into 
* Vauxhalls,’ 

“Why do you think so, my dear?” inquired 





he, unconsciously, proceeding to put a delicate 
slice into each of their plates. 

“ Because — because —— ” 

“Because I am not in fitting attire?” inquired 
the bride, smiling archly. 

“ Yes,” answered Caroline, smiling also, and 
at the same time blushing a little. 

“Your father and I are certainly going to 
church, but we do not see why we should make 
afuss about it. We go just as we should on 
any other Sunday. The house of God is not a 
showroom.” 

“Then you do n’t mean to sit for company ?” 

“No, my love,” replied Mr. Sellers ; “ Martha 
and I have agreed to dispense with all such fool- 
ish and useless ceremonies. Those of our friends 
who know that we have returned, and wish to 
keep up our acquaintance, will call just as they 
would at any other time. We shall always be 
happy to see them.” 

Caroline and Jane were much disappointed by 
this decision. They had anticipated all the glory 
of sitting in state, which was rigidly kept up in 
Brankleigh ; the chocolate and bridecake, the 
room full of elaborately dressed ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and the blushes of the bride and her sat- 
ellites, looking their very best for the occasion. 
What an opportunity for touching the heart of 
young Somerville, who would be sure to escort 

is sisters; or of rich Mr. Woodhouselee, the 
banker —and all lost! What possible good was 
a wedding in the family, without all the proper 
accompaniments? Jane and Carry inwardly 
vowed, that if ever they had the good luck to be 
married, they would have something like a wed- 
ding. 

Not so with Isabella. Younger by some years 
than her sisters, and more simple-minded, she 
was already disposed to look up to the superior 
character of her new relation, and appreciate her 
intentions. Besides, she could not help ad- 
miring the perfect harmony that existed between 
her and her husband, and which is so rarely to 
be met with in that holy state, where spirit as 
well as “ flesh” should be “ one.” It had not been 
so in her own mother’s lifetime. Though both 
Mr. Sellers and his first wife were excellent peo- 
ple, kindly disposed, and of high integrity, some 
slight differences of opinion had led to petty dis- 
cords, that exasperated whatever failings of tem- 
per they possessed to a quite unnecessary degree. 
Isabella had been an accidental witness of some of 
these outbreaks, and, young as she was at the time, 
the impression made upon her was such that she 
formed a solemn determination never to marry 
any one whose spirit was not likely in deed and 
in truth to become one with her own. To this 
determination she added another —namely, if 
she met with any man whom she felt she could 
entirely love and respect, and he showéd himself 
like-minded towards her, to marry him, what- 
ever his age or station might be. Almost in- 
tuitively she had arrived at the conviction, that 
more misery was produced in the world by peo- 
ple missing their “other halves,” than by any 
single circumstance besides. 

Isabella was, however, very mild and quiet; 
and all this had been working in her mind quite 
unknown to any member of her family. So that 
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she stood, as it were, alone, and her lonely heart 
requiring sympathy, as do the hearts of all us, 
however strong and independent we may wish to 
be, she was delighted to find in her father’s 
young wife one who was likely to give her this 
sympathy, unalloyed by any mixture of quizzing, 
or the annoying species of indulgence accorded 
to what some very wise people consider “ ro- 
mance” and “ absurd nonsense.” With this feel- 
ing, she accompanied Mrs. Sellers up-stairs, after 
breakfast, and timidly asked if she might sit with 
her until church-time. 

“ Yes, dear Isabella, to be sure,” answered the 
bride. “ Will you go with me into my dressing- 
room? It is there that I usually retire on a Sun- 
day morning. Have you ever thought much 
about this precept,” inquired Mrs. Sellers, after 
a pause, during which they had both been occu- 
pied in —— Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, 
turn not thou away ?’” 

“ Not much, I confess,” Isabella replied. “One 
reads these things so habitually, that they fail to 
impress us with any definite notions.” 

“For which reason,” returned Mrs. Sellers, 
“T am very sparing in my reading of this kind. 
A few verses at a time are all that I peruse. 
Sometimes I put the book away for a short space, 
—and, when I re-open it, these beautiful precepts 
come upon me with the power and force of new 
ideas. Did you ever try to take them literally, 
and act upon them ?” 

“No,” said Isabella; “I was never taught to 
do so. Indeed, I was always told that many of 
them were impossible to be taken literally. — 
Hush! there is the church bell. What do you 
mean to put on, mamma, mine ?” 

‘“ You little foolish girl, call me Martha at 
once. Why, how much older am I than you ?” 

“T am just eighteen, and you are three-and- 
twenty.” 

“ Pray, who told you that?” 

“Oh! a little bird, assure you. Mrs. Martha 
Sellers, such a wedding as yours does not —— 
But I beg your pardon, —I am very imperti- 
nent.” 

* No, love, only innocent and candid.” And 
Martha kissed Isabella on her fair, open forehead. 

“Do let me help you to dress,” said the latter. 
“I can do that, and have plenty of time to dress 
myself after. Where is your bonnet? Where 
do you put all your things ?” 

“ Here; see, I shall put on this shawl.” 

“Have you a shawl-pin ?” 

“ No.” 

“ How do 

“Just wit 
enough.” 

“ May I be impertinent again ?” said Isabella, 
blushing slightly. 

“ Certainly, you have my full leave.” 

“ Well, then, I must say I never knew a bride 
like you. I have not seen you wear a brooch 
since you came —nor a ring. Just let me look 
at your hand: not that—the other. It is a nice 
white hand, with pretty tapering fingers; and 
this plain gold ring becomes it well. But you 
have not even a guard for it.” 

“ It requires none: the guard is in my heart.” 


yee fasten your shawl, then ?” 
a common pin; it does well 
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“Then you despise all ornament ?” 

“No, dear Isabella, it is not that. I am nat- 
urally a lover of jewels, and like to look at 
them upon other people. I used to have a 
great many, for my mamma left me all of hers, 
and my other relations were constantly making 
me presents. I will sometime tell you what re- 
flections made me part with all my jewels, and 
resolve from that time forward to wear nothing 
that was not needed for neatness and comfort. 
Now, my dear, make haste and get ready, or you 
will be too late.” 

“ What a nice green velvet! I must say it 
looks more sensible than a fine bridal bonnet this 
foggy day.” 


More than a week has passed since the youth- 
ful bride’s appearance upon the scene of her 
future experience. Within that short space of 
time, she has uttered and done enough strange 
things to set one half the must “ respectable ” 
people of Brankleigh talking and wondering 
about her, and prophesying that “it never can 
last; with such opinions, she will be sure to dis- 
grace herself in the end.” And yet they are 
very courteous to her face; for not only does 
Mr. Sellers’s reputation as a thriving citizen and 
“safe” man uphold his wife in a certain posi- 
tion, but the report of her large fortune, and its 
settlement upon herself, has also got wind; and 
who can dare to gainsay the doings of a rich 
heiress? Mammon! with all our charities and 
our preachings, with all our ——— after the 
time when a man shall be valued according to 
what he is, and not after the standard of what he 
has, when there shall be no respect of persons, 
and, “the might with the right and the truth 
shall be”—with these shadows of “the good 
time coming,” Mammon, thou art still the god 
of this world; and men bow low before thine 
huge golden altar, and debase and degrade the 
image of God in the service of his rival. So, the 
original-minded Martha Sellers went on her way, 
serenely soaring, like her prototype the moon, 
above the clouds of exaggeration and petty gos+ 
sip, carrying her husband’s heart along with her 
the while. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was the Monday morning bofere Christmas- 
day —a bright, clear, frosty morning —and Mr. 
Sellers gave his arm to his wife, for the purpose 
of escorting her to do what ladies call “a little 
shopping.” He had never been used to this kind 
of thin , but he did not dread entering a shop 
with Martha. She was not in the habit of turn- 
ing over the whole contents of the shelves, and 
worrying the young men out of all patience, for 
a yard of ribbon or a little tulle. Her quick eys 
discerned at once what would suit her purpose; 
and her natural consideration for the feelings of 
others led her to give no more trouble than what 
was absolutely necessary. She had even been 
known to hurry over a purchase, and go home but 
half-satisfied, when she happened to find out that 
it was the dinner hour for the young men, and 
that the youth who was attending to fer was ve- 
ry faint with a long morning’s work. So we may 
be sure that our bride did not keep her husband 
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very long dangling his legs from the high nar- 
row chairs in the several shops, but despatched 
her business with equal ease and rapidity, vary- 
ing it by affectionate — to his taste and 
judgment, which kept him a pleased spectator 
of her cheerful movements. 

They were just leaving the large establish- 
ment where Mrs. Sellers had ordered an unusu- 
al quantity of raisins, and candied lemon, and so 
forth, for her Christmas preparations, when they 
stumbled upon a woman who was entering it. 
Mrs. Sellers was Jooking another way, and did 
not particularly notice the person whom she thus 
encountered. But immediately afterwards, on ask- 
ing her husband a slight question, she received 
no answer ; and looking up into his face for the 
reason of his silence, she was surprised to find 
that it bore the traces of strong though suppress- 
ed emotion. 

“ What is the matter, dearest ?” she inquired 
inalarm. “Are you ill?” 

“ No — nothing, love,” he stammered ; and she 
forbore farther questioning, for she saw that he 
did not wish it. No more was said, and he soon 
became as cheerful as usual. 

“Whom shall we have to dine with us on 
Christmas-day ?” said Caroline, as they were sit- 
ting round the fire after dinner. 

“Tt is almost too late to issue the invitations 
now,” remarked Jane, discontentedly. “We 
have always been in the habit of inviting a few 
friends for that day, Mrs. Sellers. 

“So I understand,” quietly observed the bride. 
“But we are in time yet. Have you any poor 
relations, Mr. Sellers, who would be glad of a 
good dinner of roast beef and plum pudding ?” 

The young ladies looked at each other, and 
then at their papa. But he, after one glance in- 
to the candid, loving eyes of his young wife, an- 
swered composedly, though with a certain re- 
straint, “I am almost ashamed to tell you, Mar- 
tha, that I have nearly lost sight of them all. 
Let me see. Poor Jack Marvel, the first Mrs. 
Sellers’s brother. An idle, dissipated sort of a 
fellow he was, and we really could not do with 
him disgracing us here; so we let him know he 
was not very welcome, and, being as proud as he 
was poor, he soon made himself scarce. Ihave 
not seen him for the last six years. The last 
time I heard of him, he was living in one of the 
lowest parts of the town. 

The bride had seated herself at a small writing- 
table beside the fire. “ What is his address, dear ?” 
she said. 

“Duke’s Yard, Skinner Street. At least that 
was where he lived two years ago, when I heard 
a bad account of his health.” 

“We will inquire after him,” said Martha. 
“ The next.” 

“The next poor relation, love? There is old 
Sarah Sissons —a kind of fiftieth cousin; and 
Tom Sellers another cousin. I think these are 
all Ican mention. Only, if you are inclined to 
be very charitable, there is one poor friend of 
mine, whom my late wife never could bear. So, 
just for peace’ sake, I was obliged to break with 

im. I have often repented it since. His ad- 
dress is John M’ Farlane, SwaHow Street. He 
is a plain sort of a man, but very sensible, though 
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odd and abrupt in his manner. He was too can- 
did for the first Mrs. Sellers.” 

“ Oh, I have no doubt he and I shall suit ad- 
mirably,” said Martha, smiling. ‘“ Now, for the 
addresses of Sarah Sissons and Tom Sellers.” 

They were given her, and then she turned tow- 
ards the three sisters, who were all gazing at her 
with astonishment, though in Isabella it was 
mingled with admiration. 

s Be is a nice Christmas party,” said the 
bride. “One, two, three, four — with ourselves, 
nine. Nor will we confine our gay doings to the 
drawing room. Always with your permission, 
my dear,” laying her hand upon that of her hus- 
band, who had drawn his chair near the writing- 
table. “Have I carte blanche?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Sellers. And his eye, 
as it dwelt lovingly upon his young bride’s calm, 
sweet face, expressed more strongly than his 
words, how willingly he gave way to all her kind 
impulses. 

“Then we will invite all the poor people in 
the immediate neighborhood, without exception, 
to dine in the large upper room in the new ware- 
house.” 

“ A sort of ‘Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in’— hey, 
Patty ?” said Mr Sellers, laughing. 

“In everything but the compulsion, Mr. Sel- 
lers.” 

That night Mr. Sellers, not being very well, 
went to bed early; and when his wife followed, 
aftar a chat with the girls over the fire, she found 
him fast asleep. She had taken off her dress, 
and was arranging her hair before the glass in 
the dressing-room, when she heard the sound of 
some one speaking, and, going into the next 
room, found her husband sitting up in bed, and 
talking very fast in his sleep. 

“Poor Mary! poor child!” he was saying, “so 
= cruel father would not speak to you. I— 

” 


The tears were running down his face, and he 
was so evidently distressed by the vision his fan 
cy had conjured up, that Martha shook him by 
the shoulder to awake him. 

“ She turned so pale,” he continued — “ so pale 
—Imean hat is it, Martha? What is 
the matter?” 

“You have been dreaming, love. Feel, your 
face is bathed with tears.” 

“Yes, I remember,” and he gave a heavy sigh, 
that much resembled a sob. “ Sit down, Martha; 
I have often wished to unburden my mind to 
you. Iam a different man since I knew you, 
my darling. But perhaps you would rather un- 
dress first.” 

“No, love, tell me now; I shall not be so 
sleepy. The fire is very good, and I have on my 
thick dressing-gown. Here, give me your hand, 
and tell me all about it.” 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. Sellers, covering his face 
with his other hand, as if ashamed, “ I suppose 
you are aware that I have another daughter, be- 
sides those whom you have seen ?” 

“T have heard some rumors of the kind, but 
I did not know that she was still alive.” 

“ Yes, she is alive, and living in this town. 
We met her this morning.” 
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“Did we, indeed? Where, dearest? 


“ When we were coming out of Dawson’s shop. 
you remember stumbling over some wo- 


Don’t 
man ?” 

“Yes, I was looking at those great Chinese 
mandarins that sit there nodding, nodding —a 
sort of catch-penny, I presume. I was aware 
that we knocked against soniebody, but I did not 
see her face.” 

“That somebody, Martha, was my own poor, 
dear child. She turned as pale as a lily; and 
she was not dressed so well as one of my ser- 
vants. Ever since I knew you, and came under 
your pure influence, I have doubted whether I 
acted the part of a Christian father in forbidding 
her my house, and disinheriting her merely be- 
cause she had followed the dictates of her heart, 
fulfilled an understood engagement, and married 
a man whose only defect, even in my eyes, was 
want of money. I had encouraged their intima- 
cy in better days.” 

“ You only did as most other fathers would 
have done,” said Martha soothingly. “ The fault 
lies in the generally received ideas about the 
thing, not in the individual instances of carrying 
them out. An impartial arbitrator has long 
been needed between parent and child, Love and 
Mammon.” 

“Very true, my dear. I wish I had spoken to 
her this morning; but I had not yet made up 
my mind to do so, and the sight of her so alter- 
ed, completely unnerved me. Now I have lost 
all trace of her.” 

“ We shall perhaps be able to trace her again,” 
said Mrs. Sellers. “I daresay the grocer will 
know where she lives.” 

“ A bright idea. Thank you, my sweet com- 
forter. I shall now go to sleep with a compara- 
tively easy conscience.” 

“ Just one more question, dear. 
that Mary’s sisters never see her?” 

“No, love, I forbade all intercourse from the 
very first.” 

“What a severe man thou hast been! How 
was it that I happened to take a fancy to 
you?” 

“ Because you are an old young woman; so 
& young old man was not a bad match for you. 
Nevertheless, I am, and always shall be, grateful 
for your disinterested affection to a man so much 
older than yourself, dear girl.” 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Sellers set 
out on their errand of peace and good-will. They 
had not said anything to the sisters of their in- 
tention to find out the offending one, and offer 
her the right hand of reconciliation, because they 
wished to prepare a delightful surprise for them ; 
especially for Isabella, who had from the first 
been thoroughly understood and appreciated by 
Martha, and through her was beginning to be so 
by Mr. Sellers. So they allowed them to sup- 
pose that they were merely carrying their own 
invitations to Jack Marvel and the rest. 

The sky was without a cloud, the granite 
pavement of the streets sparkled like diamonds, 
and the dirtiest houses looked almost gay in the 
winter sunshine; that penetrated every nook of 
the town of Brankleigh. But there was a keen 
north-east wind, and the bride folded her warm 


Are you sure 
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cloak closer about her as she passed over the 
open space in the neighborhood of Skinner 
Street. They had called at the grocer’s on their 
way, but he knew nothing of Mary. He said 
that a woman answering her description, called 
occasionally ; but she always paid ready money, 
and carried her small purchases away with her ina 
little basket, and that was all he could tell them. 
He “ thought she was a lady-looking person, 
something above the common; but he had never 
troubled his head much about her, having enough 
to do to attend to his customers as they came.” 
So they were obliged to depart unsatisfied, to 
the bitter disappointment of Mr. Sellers. 

“It would have been a good plan to have left 
a note at Dawson’s,” said Martha, as they 
entered Skinner Street, and stooped under a 
clothes-line that stretched across it, loaded with 
wet linen. “ Only I fear that she laid in her store 
of Christmas groceries yesterday, and will not 
call again for some time. It is a great pity. I 
should so have liked to invite her to dinner for 
Christmas-day. Do you not feel with me, dear 
Charles, that it is a peculiarly suitable time for 
healing family breaches ?” 

“You know, Martha, how perfectly I agree 
with you in most things, and, above all, in your 
exhibitions of benevolence. But I cannot feel 
that one day is better than another for perform- 
ing good actions.” 

“Nor do I mean to say so. God forbid. But 
I think times and seasons are requisite for man 
people, just to remind them of the acts of kind- 
ness which they may have neglected to perform. 
The majority have not yet sufficiently drank in 
the spirit of the gospel.” 

“Look ! here is Duke’s Yard. What a filthy 
entry! We shall be ankle-deep in mud.” 

“ Never mind, dear; you need not shrink on 
my account. My boots are thick, and this stout 
merino gown will take no damage. My dress is 
never a hindrance to me.” 

“See!” said Martha again, pointing to a man 
who was sitting on the door-step of a ruinous 
house in the corner of the yard. “ How bitterl 
that poor fellow is weeping!” Shall we spe 
to him ?” 

“What is the matter with you, my friend ?” 
inquired Mr. Sellers, going towards him, and 
laying a kind hand on his shoulder. 

The man lifted up a haggard face, that too 
plainly bore the traces of recent intoxication. 

“ Bless my soul !” exclaimed Mr. Sellers, “Jack 
Marvel, is it you?” 

Poor Jack recognized his brother-in-law, but 
the recognition appeared to give him neither 
surprise nor pleasure. He coldly and distantl 
shook hands, and then relapsed into his fit o 
weeping. 

“Can I do anything for you, Jack?” said 
Mr. Sellers again. “For old acquaintance’ sake, 
for the memory of your poor sister, my late wife, 
confide in me.” 

“Much reason you rich people give one to 
confide in you,” at length Jack replied. “Yon 
wish me to trust your friendship. Did you, 
six years ago, when you all but forbabe me 
your house? You were no doubt afraid that 
poor, tattered, drunken Jack would disgrace his 
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rich half-sister’s funeral, and so you did not even 
give him notice that she had departed this life.” 

“No, Jack, I must undeceive you there. At 
that time, I had lost all trace 6f you; a heavy 
trouble had fallen upon me and my wife, and we 
seldom saw any one, or went abroad ourselves, 
except upon necessary business. No, Jack, there 
you do me wrong.” 

“So you condescend to justify yourself to me. 
It is well; times must be changed with you. 
Come into the house, and learn a lesson upon 
riches and poverty—a lesson for which you 
may be the better all your life.” 

Mr. Sellers turned towards his wife. Her soft 
dark eyes were brimming over with tears; but 
she bowed her head, as much as to say, “let us go 
in.” 

So they followed Jack, who led them into a 
damp, mouldy apartment, where a few embers in 
a rusty grate gave out but a small degree of 
heat, that was by no means sufficient to dry the 
humid walls. But there was something there 
worse than the scent of mould and humidity. 
Upon an old deal table was raised a white heap, 
most fearfully like a coffin covered with a rag- 
ged tablecloth; and the room was filled with a 
pungent searching odor, that caused both Mr. 
Sellers and Martha to step backwards. They 
attempted to recover themselves without giving 
any sign of their disgust, but Jack had perceived 
the movement, and he laughed bitterly. 

‘* Yes,” he said, “ you are not deceived. It is 
a slovenly, unhandsome corpse that stands be- 
twixt the wind and your nobility. You cannot 
breathe five minutes in the same room with it. 
How would you like to be compelled to eat with 
it, drink with it, and sleep with it. 

“But,” said Mr. Sellers, “if you have not funds 
to bury the body of your poor child — for such I 
suppose it to be, though I never heard that you 
were married —if you have not the necessary 
funds, why did you not apply to me?” 

“ To the rich brother-in-law, who looked and 
sneered me out of his house!” said Jack Marvel. 
“No, no; the poor relation, though reckoned, no 
doubt, the very scum of the earth, had too much 

ride for that. I contrived to beg ‘and borrow 
rom better men what would buy my poor boy a 
coffin, but not until he had lain dead a week. I 
then got some of my neighbors to go with me, 
and we took hirh to the churchyard, where his 
poor mother lies —if she hasn’t been dug up to 
make room for others. There the man who 
wears a black gown asked me if the child had 
been baptized. I told him,‘No. Where were 
the funds to come from? I should have to 
starve a month for the burial fees.’ So he told 
me coolly he could not bury it there, and I had 
better take it away again. There’s the difference 
between your rich and your poor. A poor man 
can neither get his soul saved nor his dead put 
out of his sight. You rich men intend to keep 
heaven very select, it seems.” 

Mr. Sellers saw it would be of no use attempt- 
ing to reason with a desperate man, so he silent- 
ly placed a couple of sovereigns upon the ragged 
tablecloth, and told Jack he would endeavor to 
make some arrangements for the interment of 
the dead body, which ought not any longer to be 
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delayed. Jack frowned, and was about to refuse 
the money: but a glance at the little white heap 
appeared to shake his purpose. 

“For his sake; for my boy’s sake,” he mur- 
mured. 

Just at this moment, two little girls, who would 
have been pretty children but for the dirt, and 
rags, and emaciation that disguised their original 
appearance, ran in, and shrank back at the sight 
of the strangers. 

“Come in, dears,” said the bride; “come in, 
Do n’t be afraid.” 

The youngest looked up in her kind face; 
and, apparently encouraged by what it saw there, 
came forward, and took hold of her gloved hand 
with its dirty little fingers. 

“T want some bread,” it said. 

Jack drew it towards him. “ Mary shall have 
some bread soon, and Emma also. It is for the 
sake of these and that poor lad who there lies 
dead,” he added, turning to Mr. Sellers, “ that I 
do not refuse your dirty gold.” 

The bride and her husband went silently away. 
Martha was the first to speak. 

“We have now to inquire for Tom Sellers,” 
she said. “God grant that we may not witness 
such another scene. Oh! my dear Charles, the 
knowledge that such misery exists in our wealthy 
manufacturing towns, side by side with the ut- 
most luxury, is enough to make even those who 
can afford them forswear all superfluities for- 
ever.” 

“TI am quite of your opinion, my dear,” re- 
turned her husband. “ But, with regard to the 
wretched man whom we have just seen, I fear 
his miserable position is very much his own fault. 
He once possessed advantages, which, if he had 
followed them up, would have made a very differ- 
ent individual of him. But, when the demon of 
strong drink has seized upon a man, the recovery 
of the victim is very rare. He falls step by step, 
until he becomes, to use poor Jack’s expression, 
the scum of the earth.” 

“We will try to reclaim him,” said the bride, 
eagerly, while her face glowed with charitable en-, 
thusiasm. “ You, dear Charles, shall contrive 
the means.” 

The abode of Tom Sellers was quite at the 
other end of the town; and, as the bride, not- 
withstanding her stout heart, was by this time 
pretty well fatigued, as well as somewhat hungry, 
they stopped at a baker’s to buy a couple of bis- 
cuits, and then got into a passing omnibus. This 
speedily conveyed them into the Central Market; 
where they alighted, and inquired at one of the 
shops for Cowgate. 

But Tom Sellers had removed: and the people 
who had taken the house where he had formerly 
lived, being strangers, could give no information 
as to his whereabouts. It was now about twelve 
o’clock ; and, as Mr. Sellers and Martha turned 
away a inted, and puzzled what to do next, 
a troop 0 ee poured forth from a grammar- 
school close at hand. After them came a middle- 
aged man, of respectable appearance and com- 
fortable exterior, whom Mr. Sellers immediately 
recognized as his cousin Tom. - 

“Thave not here the same cause for self-re- 
proach as I had in the other case,” he said to 
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Martha. “It was Tom’s own fault that our ac- 
quaintance dropped. He seems to have a good 
berth of it now, however, for I never saw a man 
so altered in eleven months’ time. Come, let us 
overtake him.” 

It was no difficult matter; for Tom walked 
with the dignity of an alderman, and looked as 
if nothing in the world had power to increase his 
speed or his circulation. He was a round, sleek 
man, with falling shoulders, close-cropped hair, 
and cheeks totally devoid of whiskers. As they 
came up with him, he slowly turned, and stared 
abstractedly at them, with an expression as 
though he were solving the fortieth proposition 
of Euclid. 

“Good morning, Cousin Tom,” said Mr. Sel- 
lers, cheerfully. “Allow me to introduce my 
wife.” 

Tom came slowly out of his mathematics, and 
presented a broad, beaver-clad palm, first to his 
cousin, and then to Martha. 

“ My house is close at hand,” he said, after the 
first greetings were over. “ I shall be most happy, 
if you will do me the honor of stepping in.” 

Pleased at the contrast between this and the 
former recognition, the bride and her husband 
complied, and were hospitably received by Tom’s 
wife, a large, buxom, motherly body, with eyes as 
black as sloes. 

“ And how are the young ones, Tom ?” said 
Mr. Sellers, when they had discussed some ex- 
cellent bread-and-butter, with a glass of home- 
made wine. “Let me see, how many had you 
when I last had the pleasure of seeing you ?” 

“Seven, Mr. Sellers: now I have nine. The 
last time my good woman presented me with 
twins. I might have pulled a wry face at this, 
had not my election to the second mastership of 
the grammar-school taken place the next day. 
We shall now do very well, provided that Han- 
nah be less bountiful in her presents another 
time.” 

The good-wife blushed and simpered ; and four 
or five rosy little girls rushed in from school, all 
dressed alike in brown stuff dresses and straw 
bonnets with green ribbons. 

“ Why, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Sellers, “ you 
appear to be — to the feminine gender.” 

“ All girls but three, cousin, all girls but three. 


The puzzle will be, as my wife often says, how to 
find husbands for them.” 

The buxom Hannah blushed again, till her 
very ears glowed. 

“You must not mind Tom,” she said; “he is 
always at his jokes, though he can put on such 


a grave face. Since we were a little better off, I 
have had some trouble to keep him in order, I can 
assure you.” 

“ Weill,” said Mr. Sellers, “ I think we had bet- 
ter come to the purpose of our visit. My wife 
and I called expressly to invite you to dinner on 
Christmas-day. Quite a family party.” 

Tom’s eyes sparkled. “We shall be most 
happy,” he said; “ but what shall we do with the 
children, Hannah? They fully reckoned upon a 

me at snapdragon.” 

a If you =p onal me,” Hannah began — 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Martha, who had taken 
quite a fancy to Mrs. Tom ; “ we can allow of no 
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excuse. You must bring the children with you, 
twins and all. Isabella and I will help to keep 
them in order; and they shall play at snap- 
dragon, and blind-man’s-buff also, to their hearts’ 
content.” 

So this plan was agreed upon; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sellers departed, quite delighted with such a 
pleasant contrast to their other visit. 

“Poor Mary! if we could but have found her 
out,” sighed Mr. Sellers. It is of no use applying 
toa Directory. I looked among the D’s the other 
day, and the name of Drummond was not among 
them. They must be in lodgings somewhere.” 

Just then, the noise of a window opening above 
his head, caused him to look up. A female head 
protruded itself through the open sash, and he 
stood as if struck dumb and senseless; for this 
head, in braids and cap, was that of his long-lost 
daughter. 

It was, indeed, Mary. She had opened the 
window to admit a little air, foggy and impure as 
it necessarily was, in that unhealthy locality ; 
and, upon beholding her father in the street be- 
low standing transfixed and gazing upon her, she 
uttered a suppressed shriek, and fell back into 
her husband’s arms, who had just returned from 
giving a music lesson; the first since his long 
illness. 

At the sound of that shrick, Mr. Sellers re- 
covered from the amazement into which his 
daughter’s sudden appearance had thrown him; 
and rushing to the lodging-house door, without 
giving any explanation to Martha, he knocked at 
it in a style so different from his usually gentle, 
collected manner, that had she not before divined 
what had happened, she might have feared that 
he had taken leave of his senses. A tawdry girl 
speedily appeared in answer to the knock; but 
he thrust her aside without ceremony, and ascend- 
ing the stairs three at a time, as if he feared his 
daughter would be spirited away from him, ap- 
peared before the sitting-room-door just as Mary 
opened it. 

We leave the reader to imagine the hugging, 
and crying, and all the usual accompaniments of 
such a meeting; only stopping to relate how 
Martha was detained outside by the tawdry ser- 
vant who firmly believed that a couple of thieves 
were taking the house by storm; and how Henry 
Drummond had to go down, to bring her in, and 
vouch for her respectability. 

“Isabella has been before-hand with us, Mary 
tells me,” said Mr. Sellers, when, the first excite- 
ment over, they were able to discuss matters 
quietly together. 

“Indeed!” said Martha. “I trust you will 
pardon her disobedience. What a matter of 
ong surprise will this reconciliation be to her. 

here is scarcely anything in the world so de- 
lightful as experiencing an unlooked-for pleas- 
ure.” 

“Except the creating of it,” said a deep voice 
at the door. All turned; and Andrew Fairlegh, 
for it was he, stalked forward into the middle of 
the room. 
on — and ae sete come intimate; for 
they s ily re i a brother spirit, and he 
-_ al sal cao with oo from 
Isabella’s report; who, the reader must be ap- 
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prised, en passant, had been visiting Mary every 
day from the period of the bride’s arrival. Sin- 
guasiy enough, at each of these visits she had 
encountered Andrew; who for some reason or 
other, was seldom away from the house. 

It was now unanimously agreed that the addi- 
tional guests— honest Andrew being included 
in the invitation—should take their places at 
the Christmas dinner, without previous notice to 
the Misses Sellers ; and, all being satisfactorily 
arranged, the happy pair departed ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Sellers arriving at home just in time to make 
themselves comfortable before dinner. 


CHAPTER V. 


Christmas-eve arrived, presenting itself in very 
different aspects to the rieh merchant and the 
oor artisan; the thrifty, and the drunken, and 
issipated; the charitable, and those whose 
“bowels of compassion” had long been closed to 
the cry of their needy brethren. Around some 
hearths shone the cheering light of fire-glow and 
heart-warmth, rejoicing in surrounding comforts, 
and the power of distributing them to those who 
were less happily situated. Others were jocund 
with song and laughter; but no remembrance of 
the poor and suffering was there to moderate the 
laughter, and impart a deeper tone of feeling to 
the song; and so both sounded harsh and cold, 
and shallow as their owners. Some were gilded 
with the lunar rays of gratitude, reflecting in 
their softened lustre the ardent beams of the sun 
of beauty that had called them into existence. 
On others, again, brooded a thick gloom of phys- 
ical cold and darkness, and that bitterness of the 
spirit, which is still worse to bear than these out- 
ward evidences of selfishness, on the one hand, 
and improvidence, on the other. 

Jack Marvel's dead had been decently interred. 
The horror had been removed from under the 
ragged tablecloth on the deal table; the house 
fumigated ; and the little ones supplied for once 
with as much bread as they could eat. A cheer- 
ful fire burned in the rusty grate, and Jack him- 
self was attired in an old black suit which had 
once belonged to Mr. Sellers, and in which he 
looked more respectable than he had done before 
for many a long day. All this had been effected 
by the rich man’s kindness; and one would have 
expected to have found Jack’s heart warmed and 
cheered, as were the still bare walls of his miser- 
able dwelling. Yet,as the haggard-looking man 
sat brooding over the fire-light, while his little 
ones played about the floor, there was no genial 
glow on his features, to correspond with the im- 

roved aspect of things around him. In fact, as 
is common with poverty that has not left behind 
it the dross of pride in the furnace of affliction, 
Jack was wavering between an angry dislike, on 
the one hand, to receive these comforts from a 
man whom he had sworn to himself to hate and 
despise, and, on the other, a species of jealous 
dissatisfaction that more had not been done for 
himself and his children. 

“While he was about it,” thought the discon- 
tented man, “he might as well have got me back 
my bed, and that proud young madam, his wife, 
who scarcely deigned to s two words when 
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she was here, might have sent a bundle of her 
cast-off clothing, to make the children warm and 
decent. It is gall and poison to receive anything 
from the rich, but—” and here Jack swore a 
fearful oath — “ while I was doing the thing, I’d 
take care I did it handsomely.” 

He had just arrived at this conclusion when a 
loud knock came to the door, breaking in upon 
his reflections, and startling him considerably. 

“ What a fool I am,” he thought. “I dare say 
it’s only Sam Jones, coming in to beg a light. 
I’ll teach him to knock, if he hammers in that 
way, the ——‘ Come in!’ ” he shouted rudely. 

The door was flung wide open, and in march- 
ed— not Sam Jones, as he expected —but two 
men, bearing between them a hamper of very 
considerable dimensions, and equally weighty 
with its size; if one might judge by the evident 
muscular exertion of its bearers, as they set it 
down on the mud floor. 

“ All right,” said one of them. “ This ere be 
Mister John Marvel’s, aint it ?” 

“ Yes!” said Jack, shortly. 

The men departed; and the little girls, who 
had ceased their play to gaze at them, ran to- 
wards their father. 

“ Father, father, big box ! Come, look, father!” 

Jack hesitated — for in the mood in which he 
then was he would have scorned to testify any 
curiosity, however natural — but the importuni- 
ties of the children at length prevailed upon him 
to examine the hamper. It was well corded ; 
and directed in a clear, decided feminine hand, 
which gave him no clue to the sender, as he was 
totally unacquainted with the handwriting. 

“Father, quick and open it. Do, pray, 
father.” 

“Leave me room, then, lasses,” said Jack, be- 
ginning to relax in his ill-humor at the touch of 
their importunate caresses; for reckless and des- 
perate as the wretched man had become, he had 
ever been a fond, affectionate father. ‘“ Leave 
me a bit of room. You, Emma, take hold of 
this knot. Now, Mary, help to lift the end of 
the hamper— there, there’s beauties — while I 
pull the rope from under. Now, we have only 
got to unfasten it, and look in.” 

And a glorious sight rewarded their exertions. 
First came three large bundles of clothing, — 
containing shirts, stockings, drawers, and so 
forth, for Jack; and everything needful to clothe 
the little girls from top to toe. Then followed a 
packet of tea, another of sugar, a huge side of 
bacon, a large meat -pic, a piece of cold roast- 
beef, and last, not least, a glorious Christmas 
pudding. 

“Father,” cried the little girls, as Jack ex- 
tracted from the midst of these something near- 
ly square, wrapped up in paper— “ Father, what 
is that ?” 

It was a New Testament, out of which drop- 
= a letter for Jack, superscribed by the same 

and which had written the direction on the 
card. This letter was from Martha, as our read- 
ers will have already anticipated, begging in few 
words, that he would accept the hamper and its 
contents, as a Christmas offering of peace and 
good-will from Mr. Sellers, who would do him- 
self the pleasure of calling upon his cousin in 
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the course of afew days. “Do not refuse us,” 
it concluded, — “the happiness of being of 
service to you and your little girls, at a season 
when all old grudges ought to be forgotten, or 
only serve as incentives to the exercise of Chris- 
tian forgiveness.” 

The children began to dance with delight 
round the old chest where all these good things 
were spread out, occasionally stopping to smell 
at the pudding, and extract a raisin or a bit of 
candied peel from its ample sides; and Jack, 
bolting the door to prevent the intrusion of 
any neighbor, sat down again before the fire, 
with Martha’s letter in his hand, and, placing a 
foot on each hob, fell into a totally new train of 
reflections suggested thereby. 

It was Christmas-eve also with the Drum- 
monds and their friend Andrew; and there, in- 
deed, the hearts danced to the flickering of the 
cheerful blaze, and reflected its warmth in their 
own glow of happiness. For Mary, pleasant 
little Mary, looked so serenely content in the an- 
ticipation of the morrow’s delight, that her 
youthful freshness had all come back again, re- 
storing the dimples that fatigue, anxiety and sor- 
row had well-nigh changed into wrinkles. Her 
altered aspect communicated its gladness to her 
husband and their visitor. In short, the Yule- 
log was upon the fire, and they were determined 
to enjoy their Christmas-eve in fitting style. 

“ Dear me,” said Andrew, suddenly rising, and 

shing back his chair, “I had almost forgotten. 
Mrs Drummond, can you mull port ?” 

Mary answered in the affirmative; and forth 


issued from the prolific pocket of the shaggy 
eat coat an ounce of nutmegs and a bottle of 
porto’s best bee’s-wing. 
We may imagine what were the toasts drunk, 
and the sentiments expressed, over the moderate 
bumpers of Mary’s excellent mulled port. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Brightly shone the holly-berries and cheerily 
waved the laurel, ivy, and bay, and other ever- 
greens that decked the walls, the windows, and 
every available corner in the handsome drawing 
room at Beech-House. Mr. Sellers and Martha 
were already there, to receive their guests, and 
were meanwhile anticipating the pleasant de- 
nouement of their little mystery. 

“T trust,” said Martha, “that Mary and her 
husband will arrive just at the right time, neither 
too soon nor too late. I think our directions 
were plain enough.” 

“Oh, I have no fear,” replied her husband. 
“Let me look at you, dearest. One would get 
fired of black satin upon any one else, but really 
it suits you so well, my little queen. And that 
wreath upon your smooth hair, is it real ivy and 
holly-berries, love ?” 

“As real, darling, as the decorations of the 
walls and windows. But, hark! some one ar- 
rives. And none of your daughters are down 
yet. _ Isabella is not wont to be so long in dress- 
ing. 

Now we must let our readers into a little se- 
eret, and inform them, that, with the true divina- 
tion of a woman of her perceptive powers, the 
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bride had anticipated the possibility of a mutual 
liking between Andrew and Isabella; and, de- 
sirous at any rate of promoting the understand- 
ing between two such congenial characters, and 
knowing how much the outer may be considered 
the type of the inner, had herself directed the 
choice of Isabella’s attire for the occasion. I¢ 
was to be of the simplest white lute-string, with- 
out fluttering ribbons or ornament of any kind. 
A broad, dark-green sash alone restrained its 
smooth folds; and around the pale golden tres 
ses was bound a wreath of the delicate wild ivy, 
unintermingled with anything brighter or more 
showy. 

The first arrivals were Mr. and Mrs. Tom Sel- 
lers, with their retinue of children; the five 
youngest of whom were sent for the present along 
with the servant, who had come to carry the 
twins ; to play in a large cheerful room prepared 
for their reception; where a nice girl, the eldest 
of Carry’s Sunday-school class, was in waiting, to 
help to keepthem inorder. Mrs. Tom was rather 
timid and fluttered at first; for, being a plain 
master-builder’s daughter, she considered Tom’s 
relations very grand people indeed; but the 
sweet, frank manners of our bride soon placed her 
quite at her ease, and when the Misses Sellers at 
length made their appearance, she bore her intro- 
duction to them with great composure. 

“Tsabella,” said Martha, drawing her aside, 
“where is your ivy-wreath? Why have you on that 
bright-pink sash ? And what has detained you so 
long ?’ 

“T am almost ashamed to tell you, Martha. 
When I was quite ready, I went to help my sis- 
ters, who had not yet begun to dress; they said 
it was so unfashionable an hour for a dinner-party, 
and such queer people were coming. They even 
doubted whether they should dress at all; and 
teased me so unmercifully about what they called 
my classical attire, ascribing it all to your singu- 
lar notions, that I turned coward, partly for your 
sake, and made a little alteration in one or two 
particulars.” 

“ And if you wish to gratify me, dearest Isa- 
bella, at this my house-warming, you will alter 
back again to the wreath and the green sash, and 
take off that fine brooch. I have a particular rea- 
son for this, which I will tell you half a year 
hence.” 

Isabella fixed her blue eyes on her friend’s 
countenance, with a look of mild inquiry, but 
nothing was to be seen but a kind of suppressed 
archness. However, the young girl hastened to 
obey, and while she was up stairs, another rat-tat- 
tat sounded at the hall-door. The bride glanced 
uneasily at her husband, but her half-formed fears 
were quickly dispelled by the announcement of 
Mr. M’Farlane. 

And now Isabella came down in all her clas- 
sical loveliness, and dinner was on the point of 
being announced. But there was a delay unac 
countable to the majority of the company. Con- 
versation flagged, and a kind of pause of expecta- 
tion prevailed. Mr. and Mrs. Sellers too, a 
peared fidgety, and cast uneasy glances towards 
the door. At length there was another summons 
upon the knocker, a slight bustle on the stairs. 





Jane and Caroline looked at each other with sur- 
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pone inquiry ; the rest of the guests turned their 
eads eagerly, to see who the new arrivals might 
be ; and the bride and her husband moved hastily 
towards the door. 

Again we must call upon the reader’s imagina- 
tion to fill the place which we resign, in humble 
confession of our inadequacy to describe the sen- 
sation caused by the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond. The tearful delight of Isabella, 
albeit restrained by the presence of so many 
strange witnesses; the bewildered astonishment 
of Carry and Jane; the agitation of poor little 
Mary; and the sympathy of our benevolent Mar- 
tha, with the extreme delight of her husband, 
whose heart’s portals, once expanded, seemed in 
no danger of ever closing again, — all formed a 
scene never to be forgotten by the parties con- 
cerned. 

“ But where is Mr. Fairlegh ?” asked the bride, 
when they had time to think of any one out of the 
immediate family circle. 

Isabella started, and then pretended not to lis- 
ten for the reply ; which, however, she heard dis- 
tinctly. 

“ He begged me to present his kindest regards, 
and said that unavoidable business prevented 
him from accepting your invitation to dinner, 
but that he would be with you shortly afterwards.” 

Martha looked towards Isabella, and their eyes 
met. There was an archness in the glance of the 
bride that made the latter blush, in spite of her- 
self; but she thought,“ My new mamma is no 
witch, after all: what can she know?” So, 
when the huge original made his appearance, 
just as the dessert was set upon the table — for 
what with the youngsters, who were lost in aston- 
ishment at the handsome set-out, and the zest 
with which their elders enjoyed the occasion, the 
dinner lasted to quite an unusual period — the 
only thing observable in Isabella’s manner was a 
kind of friendly empressement, which completed 
her beauty, by adding to it animation. 

It was now getting dark, and as soon as a 
movement had been effected into the drawing- 
room, Martha and Isabella spoke low together, 
and the latter left the room for several minutes. 

“What can this mystery be between Mrs. Sellers 
and Isabella?” whispered Jane to Caroline, as they 
sat apart employed in the amiable occupation of 

uizzing the guests. “The little boudoir has been 

ept locked all day. I tried to get in when they 
were there this morning, but Isabella came to the 
door, and told me I should know all about it this 
evening. Look! Mrs. Sellers has taken the key 
from her pocket, and now Isabella is going in 
with a light. She was too quick for us to see any- 
thing through the door, though.” 

In about the space of ten minutes Isabella re- 
turned, leaving the mysterious portal open be- 
hind her. Mr. Sellers gave his arm to Mrs. Tom, 
who nervously accepted the honor, and desired 
the rest to follow. All, impelled by curiosity, im- 
mediately obeyed; and the little apartment was 
speedily filled to overflowing. Their eyes turned 
in surprise to the centre of the boudoir; for there, 
beneath a canopy of holly and missletoe, stood a 
fine Christmas-tree. 

“ How beautiful!” exclaimed some of the com- 
pany. “ What is it?” “What does it mean?” 
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asked others, who had never heard of this beauti- 
ful and pleasing German custom. The little chil- 
dren danced and clapped their hands ; the twins 
held out their arms and crowed; and the ser- 
vants, who had been ordered to assemble in the 
drawing-room, crowded round the door, to see 
what was going forward. 

“This is a Christmas-tree,” said Mr. Sellers, 
“first invented by our neighbors the Germans. 
The proper time for its exhibition is Christmas- 
cve, but we took the liberty of postponing it to 
this day, to celebrate the happy occasion of wel- 
coming back a much-loved daughter and her 
esteemed husband ; and of renewing our acquaint- 
ance with many kind friends, too long neglected. 
And now Mrs. Sellers will perform her part of the 
evening’s solemnities.” 

For the benefit of those of our readers who are 
not acquainted with the beautiful descriptions of 
the Christmas-tree in Mary Howitt’s and other 
modern works and translations, we will just say, 
that the one in question was a young fir-tree, 
placed in a large tub gaily painted for the occa- 
sion. Its branches were hung with tiny tapers, 
cut paper, oranges, apples, bunches of raisins, 
figs, bonbons, and other showy and delectable tri- 
fles, besides more solid ornaments, in the shape 
of pretty and suitable presents for the children, 
young people, and servants. 

* Isabella,” said Mr. Sellers, as the distribution 
of the presents began. But Isabella was not 
forthcoming. 

“T saw her, a moment ago,” said Jane, “ talk- 
ing to Mr. Fairlegh, under the lamp.” 

“And here she is still,” said honest Andrew, 
bravely handing Isabella out of the corner which 
had attracted the couple to its snug recess. 
“ Here she is, ready to dance Sir Roger de Cov- 
erly, or anything else that may be required of her.” 

“Oh! a dance by all means,” vociferated John 
M’Farlane — “ a dance under the misletoe. I can 
cut a figure in that dance myself,” and the little 
man hopped about on one leg, until every one 
was glad to get out of his way. 

“ Be sober, man,” said Mr. Sellers. “ My bride 
has a meerschaum for you, which she begs youto 
accept for her sweet sake.” 

“ And a doll for me!” — “ And adrum for me!” 

“ Hush, children,” said buxom Mrs. Tom. 

Just then, a dull, dead tramp, as of a number 
of people marching up the carriage-drive, sound- 
ed from the garden out-side. 

“Oh, sir,” said one of the servants, coming 
breathlessly from the window, where she had 
been looking out, “such a number of people on 
the lawn! It can’t be the Chartists, sure.” 

“Martha,” said Mr. Sellers, “postpone the 
proceedings a moment. I will go and see what 
it means.” 

A few moments of suspense ensued, and some 
of the ladies and children began to look half 
frightened. Mrs. Tom pressed closer to her hus- 
band, and Mary hastened across the room to Hen- 
ry’s side. 

“Tt is only,” said Mr. Sellers, returning, “a 
parcel of people who fancy that my little Mar- 
tha here has done them good service this hard 
frost. They insist upon seeing her at one of the 
windows, that they may cheer her.” 
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The green damask curtains were thrown back, 
the shutters of the principal window opened, and 
by the blaze of light in the room behind, Mar- 
tha’s figure was plainly seen by those on the 
lawn iam. Then arose a shout from men, wo- 
men and children. Andrew Fairlegh stepped out 
on the balcony, and taking off his hat, notwith- 
standing the cold of the night, signed to them to 
be quiet. 

“ Listen to me, my friends,” he said,“ this is 
.Christmas time, as you well know. Your bene- 
factress is yet a bride. Lift up then your hands 
and hats, and your honest hearts along with 
them, and join with me and our friends within, 
in three times three for the Christmas Bride.” 

And those without, and those within, heartil 
responded to the cheer; while Martha, her none | 
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head drooping, and her dark eyes filled with 
tears, would willingly haye retreated from the 
public homage thus offered to private and most 
Christian worth. For what had she done, but 
carry into practice, as much as in her lay, the 
golden rule for human morality through all time 
—‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even soto them.” It would cer- 
— cost us some trouble, some ridicule, possi- 
bly loss of worldly friends, and distribution 
of worldly goods, but what large hearted man or 
woman, looking at the present in the light of the 
future, would not wish to go and do likewise ? 

So we join the happy company in the drawing- 
room at Beech-House, and humbly begging for 
& moment’s audience, add from our inmost souls, 
“One cheer more for the Christmas Bride.” 





From Punch. 
THE EXCHANGE CHIMES. 


Mr. Ponca is happy to announce that the dif- 
ficulties which have so long prevented the Royal 
Exchange Chimes from being completed have 
been removed, and that the following airs, ap- 
propriate to the present condition of City - i- 
tics, will immediately be heard from the Gresham 
tower. The contractor gives hopes that the new 
year will be played in by them. 


THE DAYS OF OTHER MAYORS. 
At, “ The light of other days.” 
The days of other Mayors have faded, 
And Aldermen are past; 
The Cit who hopes to do as they did, 
Is hoping much too fast. 


For London dooms the clique to ruin, 
She ‘ll mind her own affairs ; 

And the Mansion House see no renewing 
The days of other Mayors. 


THOSE GRESHAM CHIMES. 
Ain, “ Eveniag Bells.” 
Those Gresham chimes, those Gresham chimes ! 
They take us back to Tudor times, 
When merchant-princes felt no shame 
To bear a civic magnate’s name. 


That name has sunk below disdain, 
No Gresham dons the civic chain, 

A merchant-prince as soon would wear 
The garb of beadle as of mayor. 


But mayors and such will soon be gone, 

A new régime is coming on; 

We'll hope to hear, in better times, 

Some Gresham hailed by Gresham chimes. 


THE CURFEW. 
Am “ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 
The curfew tolls the knell of those whose day 
Is done —those greedy “creatures on our 


Woe to the burly phalanx so au fait 
At hiding callipash and callipee. 
E’en Gog himself looks lively with affright, 
And Magog scarce his spike-stuck weapon 
holds ; 
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For Cornwall Lewis sits, prepared to write, 
And Patteson an awful scroll unfolds. 


LAMENT OF LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 
Air, “ Woodpecker.” 
I knew a ms smile that derisively curled 
On the Patteson lip, that my downfall was near, 
When he said, “I can’t sce the least use in the 
world 
Of that gew-gaw procession you mount every 


My half-hearted advocate feebly replied, 
About wantonly sapping the customs of yore— 
But I said, “If there’s peace to be found in 
Cheapside, 
I shan’t be disturbing it many times more.” 





Tue Literary Wortp.— The number of 
the New York Literary World for the 3lst ult. 
bears the unexpected and unwelcome announce- 
ment that that journal is to be discontinued. It 
has had a more lasting existence than is gener- 
ally accorded to such enterprizes, having lived to 
see the expiration of its thirteenth semi-annual 
volume. A life of seven years had led us to re- 
gard it as a permanency, and we had expected 
that it would flourish — more years, the old- 
est, if not the only, purely literary journal in the 
United States. It is by no means creditable to 
the country that some journal of this sort should 
not be maintained — and it is not a little singu- 
lar that a people, among whom education is so 
universal and a taste for literature and books so 
widely diffused and so generally accurate, should 
allow one after another of the efforts to establish 
a vehicle for the circulation of literary intel- 
ligence and chronicle for its record, to fail of 
success. 

The Literary World was a weekly journal of 
a quarto form. 

essrs. E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck state in 
their parting announcement that it was begun 
Feb. 6, 1847, and was organized in its literary 
department by one of them; in the course of 
that year it passed into the hands of Mr. Charles 
F. Hoffman, by whom it was carried on until 
October, 1848, when the property and editorial 
charge were devolved upon them. They have 
thus been connected with it during nearly its 
whole existence. — Daily Advertiser. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 


THE POETRY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


Proressor W11s0n gave perhaps the most 
concise definition of poetry which could be at- 
tempted, when he said it was the “ intellect color- 
ed by the feelings.” If this brief interpretation 
of a term so familiar, and yet about the precise 
meaning of which so much has been written, 
does not include all descriptions of poetry, it 
certainly applies very directly to that which 
emanates from the female mind. In the writings 
of almost every literary woman, it is very obvi- 
ous that the intellect and the emotions have a 
close and inseparable alliance. In a very few 
instances, the intellect may be said to preponder- 
ate, but in general it is not only colored, but 
highly colored by the feelings; so much so as 
either to be passionate or deeply pathetic. Hence 
we find that for the most part women, or men in 
whom a delicacy of sentiment akin to that which 
distinguishes the more cultivated of the female 
sex, have given us the best specimens of what is 
called the poetry of the affections. In the higher 
walks of poetry—such as the dramatic —few 
women have won a reputation. Their range is 
naturally restricted; for however powerful the 
imagination may be, the emotions are still more 
powerful, and what is simply touching, is the pro- 
duct of the femate mind in most cases, rather 
than what is bold, stern, and strong. 

Among the living female writers of poetry, 
there is not one to whom we could point as an 
exception to this general rule, in the sense in 
which Joanna Baillie was so, unless it is Mrs. 
Barrett Browning. In her case the feelings, or 
at least that narrower range of them which we 
have called the affections, come into play com- 
eon | seldom. In the several volumes she 

as published, we find nothing akin to the gen- 
tleness and sweetly pathetic tone of the poetry of 
Mrs. Hemans, and nearly as little of the passionate 
impetuosity which characterized that of L. E. L. 
Except in one or two instances, there is no ap- 
proximation to the style of any one of our mo- 
dern British poets — nothing which indicates the 
influence of a masculine mind sufficiently strong 
to overcome, or give, as it were, a bias to the na- 
tural expression of feminine emotions and expe- 
riences. There is great original vigor to be 
found in much of Mrs. Browning’s poetry, senti- 
ment considerably different from that which we 
usually receive from her sex, and a certain wild- 
ness in her fancies not easily accounted for on the 
ordinary principles which - us in judgin 
of any literary effort. We do not, indeed, n 
to be told that she has a large store of acquired 
knowledge, for that is obvious in almost all her 
writings, much more so than her experience of 
ordinary life ; but we do need to know that seve- 
ral of Mrs. Browning’s early years were spent in 
a sick-chamber with the Greek poets for her 
chief companions, before we can fully estimate 
the value of her poetry as the expression of na- 
tural feelings, or thoroughly appreciate its artis- 
tic structure. Shut out, or more properly speak- 
ing, shut in from that communion with persons 
of her own sex and age which would have tend- 
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ed to the development of that part of her na- 
ture which so often struggles rather than flows 
through her writings, we can easily conceive her 
mode of thinking, as well as her taste, to have 
been greatly affected by her studies; while her 
emotions, restricted in their range, now break 
out into narrow channels, often with far more 
than womanly vehemence. In one point — 
namely, the influence of sorrow upon her genius 
— there may be said to be a similarity between 
her poetry and that of her female contempora- 
ries or predecessors in general ; but even that in- 
fluence is usually manifested in a peculiar way. 
It is occasionally felt as a load which burdens 
the spirit of the poetess, and darkens her views 
of life. Thoughtful to a degree beyond what is 
necessary for the healthy exercise of the poetic 
faculty. and often gloomy from a too quick sense 
of the ills of life — or rather an exaggeration of 
them — Mrs. Browning is by no means a hope- 
ful writer. Her —— abounds with those so- 
lemn communings with her own heart, and those 
broodings in the shadows of existence which give 
the mind a melancholy and often an untruthful 
tone. Her themes are, for the most part, suffi- 
ciently indicative of this, and the very titles of her 
lyrical poems, where they are not obscurely fan- 
ciful, are in keeping with the spirit which per- 
vades them. Thus we have The Cry of the Hu- 
man, The Soul’s Travail, The Cry of the Children, 
and similar titles. In seeking to make a selece 
tion from her poetry, we find that the only choice 
is between these and another set in which the 
chord of sorrow is a little more lightly touched. 
We take the following verses from one of two 
pieces of the latter kind, respectively called 
Crowned and Wedded and Crowned and Buried — 
the one suggested by the accession and marriage 
of our youthful queen, and the other by the in- 
tombment of Napoleon : -- 


Napoleon! Nations, while they cursed that name, 
Shook at their curses; and while others bore 
Its sound, as of a trumpet on before, 
Brass-fronted legions justified its fame — 
And dying men, on trampled battle sods 
Near their last silence, uttered it for God’s. 
* * * * * 
That name consumed the silence of the snows 
In Alpine keeping, holy and cloud-hid, 
The mimic eagles dared,what Nature’s did, 
And over-rushed her mountainous repose 
In search of eyries: and the Egyptian river 
Mingled the same word with its grand—“ For 
ever.” 
* é * * 
O wild St. Helen! very still she kept him, 
With a green willow from his pyramid, 
Which stirred a little if the low wind did, 
A little more if pilgrims overwept him, 
Disparting the lithe boughs to see the clay 
Which seemed to cover his for judgment-day. 


Nay, not so long! — France kept her old affection, 
As dee ly as the sepulchre the corse, 

Until, dilated by such love’s remorse, 

Toa new angel of the resurrection 


She cried: “ Behold thou England! I would have 
ba dead wheres? thou wottest fom that grave.” 
* 


A little urn —a little dust inside 
Which once outbalanced the large earth, albeit 
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To-day, a four years’ child might carry it, 
Smooth browed and smiling let the burden down, 
Orestes to Electra — O fair town 

Of Paris, how the wild tears will ran down, 


And run back on the chariot-marks of Time, 

When all the people shall come forth to meet 

The passive victor, death still on the street 

He rode through ’mid the shouting and bell-chime 

And martial music under eagles which 

Dyed their rapacious beaks at Austerlitz. 
* * * * 

I do not praise this man: the man was flawed 

For Adam—much more Christ!—his knee un- 
bent. 

His hand unclean —his aspiration pent 

— a sword-sweep — pshaw! — but since he 

EY 
The genius to be loved, why let him have 
The Justice to be honored in his grave. 


There is a freedom in these verses which many 
other pieces of higher f sey merit do not pos- 
sess. One poem, The ly Geraldine’s Courtship, 
deserves special notice, as the best illustration 
of Mrs. Browning’s sense of the artistic which 
her volumes afford. There is much less affecta- 
tion in it than in most of the others, and strongly 
expressed emotions are sustained to a passionate 
climax with great success. We know of no 
poem by a living writer at all equal to it in this 
respect. Tennyson’s Locksley Hall has a pas- 
sionate energy finely conveyed, but it lacks the 
vehemence of The Lady Geraldine’s Courtship — 
avehemence so thoroughly consistent with the 
nature, design, and progress of the poem, as to 
give us a far higher ideaof Mrs. Browning’s art- 
istic ge | than even her more elaborate works 
convey. The story is that of a poet galled by 
the conventionalities which interpose themselves 
between him and the object of ‘his love,a lady 
of noble birth and stately beauty —the old story, 
in fact, of the troubadour and the dame of high 
degree, with somewhat of a modern application. 
We commend it to the reader’s notice, for no 
such extract as we could give would afford 7 
thing like a satisfactory idea of the poem. 
Tost Bower is another of Mrs. ne high- 
est efforts, though totally different from the work 
we have just referred to. It is suggestive and 
well conceived, the fancy is exquisite in many 
arts of it, and although we cannot quote from 
It advantageously, the following lines will suffice 
to illustrate its imaginative character: — 


Ah! could this same bower, I fancied, 
Be the work of Dryad strong, 
Who, surviving all that chanced 
In the world’s old pagan wrong, 
Lay hid, feeding in the woodland on the last true 
poet’s song. 


So, young muser, I sate listening 
To my fancy’s wildest word— — 
On a sudden, through the glistering 
Leaves around, a little stirred, 
Came a sound, a sense of music which was rather 
felt than heard. 


Softly, finely, it enwound me, 
From the world it shut me in, 
Like a fountain falling round me, 








_ Which, with silver waters thin, 
Clips a little marble Naiad, sitting smilingly with- 
in. 


We have said enough, perhaps, to give the 
reader a pretty distinct ) oem Ha of Mrs. 
prs pre genius. She has not yet done her- 
self anything like justice. Early predilections 
still sway her, and she still lacks real self-interest 
in the subjects upon which she employs her ge- 
nius. A later poem, The Drama of Ezxile, is an 
attempt, and, so far as its artistic consistency is 
concerned, not a very successful one, to apply 
the spirit and form of Greek tragedy to the sub- 
ject of the Fall, or rather, the expulsion from 

aradise, The dialogue, which is in many in- 
stances ustained and noble, alternates with a 
succession of choruses, marked at once by the best 
and the worst features of Mrs. Browning’s style. 
Such a subject, it may be easily conceived, de- 
mands the exercise of a strong imagination, and 
in many parts of this poem there are passages 
of undoubted power — of a severe and stern 
strength, in fact, approaching the highest char- 
acter of dramatic expression ; but, at the same 
time, we in some measure lose the effect of these, 
when in the next page, we come upon vague de- 
clamations and 7 conceits which at once 
suggest a want of unity in the spirit as well as 
the construction of the poem. In spite of these 
faults, however, The ma of Exile abounds 
with illustrations of what we conceive to be the 
highest style of poetry. In proof of this, we 
need only quote one or two passages at random. 
Here is a brief description of the effects of “ the 
Fall” on the animal creation : — 


On a mountain peak 
Half-sheathed in primal woods, and glittering 
In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 
A lion couched — part raised upon his paws, 
And his calm massive face turned full on thine. 
* * When the ended curse 
Left silence in the world — right suddenly 
He a up rampant, and stood straight and 
stiff, 


As if the new reality of death 

bay dashed against his eyes—and-roared so 
erce — 

Such thick carnivorous passion in his throat 

Tearing a passage through the wrath and fear— 

And roared so wild, and smote from all the hills 

Such fast keen echoes crumbling down the vales 

Precipitately — that the forest beasts, 

One after one, did mutter a response 

In savage and in sorrowful complaint 

Which trailed along the gorges. 


There is scarcely aline in the above passage 
which might not have been written by the great- 
est poet of any land or any time. The descrip- 
tion evinces imaginative strength in its sternest 
and loftiest form, and a picturesqueness vivid and 
terrible. As an example of what is more thought- 
ful and pathetic in the poem, we take the follow- 
ing on the rp | of woman, almost the only 
lines suggestive of feminine authorship ; — 


If woe by thee 
Had issue to the world, thou shalt go forth 





An angel of the wo thou didst achieve. 
* * * Thy love 
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Shall chant its own beatitudes 

After its own life working. A child’s kiss 

Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad: 

A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich, 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong: 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 

Of service which thou renderest. 

I bless thee in the name of Paradise, 

And by the memory of Edenic joys 

Forfeit and lost; by that last cypress-tree 

Green at the gate, which thrilled as we passed 


out; 
And by the blessed nightingale, which threw 
Its melancholy music after us. “i 
* * 


And on thy longest patience there shall wait 
Death’s speechless angel. 


We have selected these passages as being least 
affected by disconnection with the context ; there 
are others of equal strength and equal beauty, 
going far to redeem the faults of taste and the 
artistic shortcomings of the poem. 

Mrs. Brownjng’s latest work is a poem of 
some length, with the rather curious title of 
Casa Guidi Windows. It professes to be a sur- 
vey from the windows of the house occupied by 
the poetess at Florence during the eventful year 
of 1848; but though for the most part of a poli- 
tical character, its references are not confined to 
the occurrences which took place in the Tuscan 
capital. The survey extends over all Italy, and 
embraces the most interesting incidents of the 
revolutionary era in that land. All Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s sympathies are with the cause of the 
ple, and she pleads for freedom and denounces 
tyranny in poetry of an earnest and often highly 
impassioned tone. She does not fail, however to 
record, frequently in the language of sorrow or 
of pity, the impression made upon her mind by 
the unstable and fitful attachments of those who 
to-day plant the trees of liberty, and rally round 
the people’s flag, and to-morrow throw up their 
caps and shout a welcome to their returning rul- 
ers. Apart from the fine poetic fire which burns in 
many parts of the Casa Guidi Windows, the views 
which it gives us of Italian politics are clear and 
interesting, We do not usually look to poems 
for such things, least of all do we expect to find 
them in poetry written by a lady; but, as we 
have said, Mrs. Browning’s sympathies are not 
such as are confined within the sphere of femi- 
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nine likings and dislikings. She has a great 
deal of masculine energy, and her writings are 
often pervaded by a spirit of political zeal not 
common in those even of the other sex. The 
Casa Guidi Windows contains less of its author’s 
mannerism than any of her other poems, and 
has often the fiery rapidity of the improvisatrice, 
with a beauty of expression which she has not 
surpassed in any previous effort. Here is-a tri- 
bute to Carlo Alberto, the Sardinian soldier-king, 
which is full of force, and more than worthy of 
the warrior — 


Who bursting that heroic heart of his 
At lost Novara, that he could not die, 
Though thrice into the cannon’s eyes for this 
He plunged his shuddering steed, and felt the sky 
Reel back between the fire-shocks; stripped away 
The ancestral ermine ere the smoke had cleared, 
And naked to the soul that none might say 
His kingship covered what was base and bleared 
With treason, he went out an exile, yea, 
An exiled patriot. ° 

* * * 
And taking off his crown, made visible 
A hero’s forehead. 


* 


This is at least one evidence that the age we live 
in is not destitute of themes for the poet when 
the inspiration of genius comes to mould the 
modern event into the poetic thought. But we 
are tending towards politics and prolixity, and 
must leave the reader to judge of how far the 
extracts we have given make good the claim of 
Mrs. Browning to be considered a poetess in the 
true sense of that term. It is doubtful if a word 
which is usually meant to convey the idea of po- 
etic gifts allied with the characteristics of the fe- 
male nature, applies very directly to Mrs. Brown- 
ing. In her case the imagination is by no means 
so highly colored by the feelings as to prevent 
the yey | of any reader supposing that her 
poetry, if published anonymously, had been writ- 
ten by one of the sterner sex. That she is gifted 
with the power of producing something far 
higher than she has yet given to the world is, we 
think, undeniable ; and that what she has done 
is worthy of being remembered, is the opinion, 
peed hope, to which we have now brought the 
reader. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
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Tue magical pen of Sir Walter Scott has made 
classical land of the Borders, and thousands 
of pilgrims annually betake themselves to 
Tweedside to visit his grave, lying under the- 
shadow of the Eildon hills, and to view the mar- 
vellous romance in stone and lime which he reared 
at Abbotsford. 

It is strange how much romance can do for a 
country. Before Scott’s Lady of the Lake the 
Trosachs were untrodden ground, whereas now 
swarms of tourists yearly pass through them with 





the poem in their hand as the guide-book. In 
like manner, “Rob Roy’s country,’ Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Stirling. and the majestic scene- 


lying north of these cities, beautiful and grand 
though it be in itself, has acquired great addition- 
al glory through the romantic spells woven 
around it by the Wizard of the North. 
But Scott’s first great achievement in romance 
was connected with the Border coun He was 
i a Borderer, and the descendant of an old 
Border clan ; so the Border Mi was to him 
a labor of love, in the course of which he gath- 
ered up the traditio ballads still floating 
about amongst the people, and embodied them 
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in the famous collection above mentioned. The 
Border Minstrelsy contains the best elements of 
history ; for an old ballad is often of more value 
than an old historian’s chronicle. Itis what history 
often is not—a reflex of the life of the people 
in past times — embodies the passions, prejudices, 
heroisms, virtues, or vices, of the bygone age; 
and flashes quite a new light upon the old modes 
of existence of the country. 

The Border ballads paint an epoch long since 
gone by. There is now nothing in Europe at all 
resembling the life which was led by the people 
along the Borders two or three centuries ago. It 
is not easy to define the limits of the Border dis- 
trict. At a remote period the south boundary of 
the Border country was the Tyne; the men of 
Cumberland, down even to a comparatively recent 
period, were desperate moss-troopers, preying 
upon the Scots at some times and upon their 
neighbors in Westmoreland, and Northumberland 
at others. But the Northumberland men were 
famous Borderers too, and were always quick 
enough to join in a foray upon the Scottish side, 
to burn villages, castles, or churches, as the case 
might be, and carry off what booty they could 
gather across the Tweed. Then, on the Scotch 
side, the Border extended along the entire dis- 
trict now divided into the counties of Berwick- 
shire, Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire, and Dumfries- 
shire, if not further west. Down even to a recent 
date there was a portion of land, belonging 
neither to England nor Scotland, called the De- 

Land, which was eventually divided be- 
tween the two kingdoms by treaty, as the disputed 
territory in Canada was divided between Great 
Britain and the United States a few years ago. 

Stripping Border history of its romance, and 
looking at the Borderers as they really were, we 
find them to have been simply thieves. From the 
earliest times the Borders were the resort of ban- 
ished desperadoes, of defeated factions, and of 
conquered races; and this was the case down 
even to the union between the Crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland. When William the Norman 
conquered England, many of the defeated Saxons 
took refuge along the Borders; afterwards the 
defeated Danes went thither in numbers, and the 
large infusion of Danish words into the dialect 
to this day spoken by the Border Scotch, would 
lead one to suppose that the Danish is the pre- 
vailing element. For the Danes, who were 
pirates by sea, to betake themselves to thieving 
upon land, was not an unnatural process. Then 
there were the felons and criminals, the unsuc- 
cessful conspirators and rebels, who made for the 
Borders so soon as their own country became tao 
hot to hold them. There neither English nor 
Scotch law could reach them, and a king’s mes- 
senger durst not venture thither without risk of 
his life. Unless he was backed by a force greater 
than theirs, the Borderers would hang him up in 
a trice, and laugh at the king who sent him. And 
even the royal forces of the two countries, these 
Borderers set at defiance. 

Every leader of a clan built for himself a peel- 
house or fortress — usually a square tower, with 
immense walls, the lower part of which was a 
rude enclosure for storing the cattle, the chief 
and his family living on the floor above; they 





entered this dwelling by a ladder, usually from 
the outside, and when safely housed, they drew 
up the ladder after them, and were safe. Their 
barricades were iron-nailed doors and stanchelled 
windows, while over the main door leading into 
the lower or ground-floor there were holes through 
which boiling water or melted lead was poured 
upon the heads of the unhappy assailants. 

Smailholm Tower, or Sandy Knowe, where Sir 
Walter Scott passed his coy years, is a good 
example of the old Border Peel-house. It occu- 
pies a high and commanding situation amidst a 
cluster of wild rocks on the north side of the 
Tweed, a little below Melrose. It is surrounded 
on three sides by a precipice and morass, and is 
only accessible from the other by a steep and 
rocky path. The building consists of a high 
square tower, surrounded by an outer wall, the 
apartments being placed above one another, and 
communicating by a narrow winding stair. On 
the roof are two bartizans or platforms, used for 
defence or pleasure, as circumstances might re- 
quire. The walls of the tower are exceedingly 
strong, being about nine feet in thickness. The 
position of Smailholm is such that it commands 
a view of nearly the entire Merse, or county of 
Berwick, overlooking the beautiful valley of the 
Tweed, with the serrated mountains of the Gala, 
the Ettrick, and the Yarrow, all renowned in 
song, in the western distance. Such was the 
scene of Scott’s boyhood-life, in which the great- 
est and last of the Border minstrels drank in his 
poetic and traditionary lore. 

These towers or peels are found extending 
along the Borders, in a continued series, so as to 
have a view one of another; and by means of 
signal-fires lit upon their summits on the ap- 
proach of an enemy, the whole district could thus 
be raised for defence or aggression in a very short 
time. Not only are they found along the course 
of the Tweed, but they extend in a continued se- 
ries up the banks of the rivers which flow into the 
Tweed, up the Whittader, the Gala, the Leader, 
the Ettrick, to the very sources of these rivers. 
One may yet imagine the beacon-lights flaming 
on these peel-towers in the olden time, leaping 
from crag to crag, and flashing against the black 
sky ; then the hurried donning of back and breast- 
pieces and morions, the jingling of bridles and 
stamping of steeds, the mounting and the pur- 
suit, the crash of the combat and the shrieks of 
dying men, the raid and the foray, with the mid- 
night assault and fire-raising, amidst which the 
cattle were “lifted” aud driven across the bor- 
ders to the fortalice perched on what might be an 
eagle’s eyric. This was surely the Romance of 
Robbery, if anything could be. 

It was a wild, rude, dangerous, and violent life 
that of these Border reivers. Sir Walter Scott 
related with pride many old tales of one of his 
ancestors, of the same name, familiarly called 
Wat of Harden, — Harden being another Border 
Peel, perched on the brink of a precipitous bank, 
from which one may look down into the crow’s 
nests in the deep, dark, narrow glen below. One of 
the tales was to the effect, that when Wat’s stock of 
English beef had become exhausted, his wife used 
to place upon the dinner-table a dish containing 
a pair of spurs, a hint to the company that 
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they must bestir themselves for their next dinner. 
And before night the cattle-stealers were, sure 
enough, on their way to their neighbors’ pastures 
for the purpose of laying in a fresh stock of beef 


—without leave. Upon one occasion, when the 
village herd was driving out the cattle to pasture, 
the old laird heard him call loudly, to drive out 
Harden’s cow. “Harden’s cow!” echoed the in- 
dignant chief; “ by my faith they shall soon say 
Harden’s kye” (cows). Accordingly he sounded 
his bugle, set out with his followers, and next da 

returned with a bow of kye and a bassened (brind- 
led) bull. On his way home he passed a large 
hay-stack. This would have been very conve- 
nient for fodder, but he could neither carry it nor 
drive it: “ By my soul!” he exclaimed, in vexa- 
tion, “had ye but four feet, ye should not stand 
there lang!” Such are the characters of Border 
romance! Strange that the thieves of a few 
centuries ago, should be the heroes of story now! 

A son of the Laird of Harden, called William 
Scott, one day went forth on a foray against the 
neighboring clan of Murray, with which they were 
at feud. They succeeded in lifting a quantity of 
cattle, and were driving them off, when Sir Gid- 
eon of Elibank bore down upon the Scott party 
with his troopers, overpowered and defeated them, 
and took Wiiliam Scott, their leader, a prisoner. 
On Sir Gideon’s return to his fortalice, he was met 
by his wife, who, seeing young Scott a prisoner, 
asked what he was going todo withhim. “Strap 
him up to the gallows-tree, to be sure,” was the 
answer of the chief, her goodman. “ Hoot na, Sir 
Gideon,” rejoined the considerate matron, “ wad 
ye hang the winsome young Laird of Harden 
when ye have three ill-favored daughters to mar- 

2” “Right,” answered the laird, “he shall 
either marry our daughter, muckle-mouthed Meg, 
or he shall strap for it.” Now this Meg, Sir Gid- 
eon’s daughter, was unconscionably ugly — her 
mouth was as wide as a church-door, and hence 
her by-name of Muckle-mouthed Meg. When 
— Harden was given his choice of death or 
ife with Meg, he at once decided on the former. 
He would die rather than have Meg, so prepara- 
tions were forthwith made to “strap him up.” 
While these were making, the youth reconsidered 
—he relented: he looked at Meg’s mouth, it was 
not so very wide after all. He looked at the gal- 
lows-tree — his choice was made: he would have 
Meg and life. And so he had. Harden married 
the maid, and she made him an excellent wife. 
From this pair, Sir Walter Scott was directly 
descended. 

The Border reivers made their raids on horse- 
back, armed with a long lance, and having for 
defence a quilted doublet, defended with plates 
of ironor brass. Their dress was generally brown 
or heath-colored, the more effectually to conceal 
them from observation during their nightly fur- 
tive excursions. They were not particular whose 
cattle they stole, but they preferred going out of 
their own district for them; only the journey in- 
to Cumberland and Northumberland was long 
and often perilous. When they did not “lift” 
(the genteel word for stealing) Englishmen’s cat- 
tle, they “lifted” Scotchmen’s, north of the 
thieves’ district. There was a kind of honor 
among thieves which prevented them stealing 
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from each other, unless there happened to be a 
feud between the Border clans, which was not 
unfrequently the case, and then the game was 
fair. When they made a descent on the Scotch 
farmsteads, they were Englishmen ; and when 
they robbed the Englishmen’s stalls, they were 
Scotchmen. All was fish that came to their net; 
and as for country, they were indifferent about 
that matter. Their hand was turned alike against 
both countries ; and the laws of both countries 
were directed, for a long time quite ineffectually, 
against them. 

In course of time, the chiefs of the Border clans 
throve greatly by their depredations. They built 
stronger castles, and added to their possessions 
—that is, by seizing them with the strong arm, — 
multiplied their retainers, assumed armorial bear- 
ings, and claimed to be chiefs, gentlemen, and 
gentry. The mottoes which they assumed, many 
of the great families descended from them bear to 
this day, such as: “ Watch weel,” (the Hallibur- 
ton’s), “ Ye shall want ere I want,” (the Crans- 
toun’s),“ Spare not,”(the Hays, marquis of Tweed- 
dale), “We'll have moonlight again,” (Harden), 
and so on. By degrees these Border-chiefs be- 
came of importance in their respective districts, 
because of the men they could bring into the field, 
and their alliance was sought by the Crowns of 
both kingdoms. They were elevated to titles, be- 
came lords, barons, earls, and dukes, and their 
descendants are at this day amongst the greatest 
and wealthiest peers of Scotland and the north of 
England. But they have long since ceased to steal 
cattle, and if they do commit a little “lifting” 
on the public, it is done in a more peaceful 
and constitutional manner; namely, by means 
of that great milch cow the public purse, which 
yields richer milk for the sons, nephews, cousins, 
and half-cousins of the Border lords, than any 
cow in Cumberland ever yielded in the “ good 
old times.” 

We may mention a few of the nobles who boast 
their descent from the old Border reivers. The 
most powerful is the Duke of Buccleuch, still the 
richest lord along the Borders. The old chiefs of 
the Scotts were notorious thieves. Adam Scott, 
of Tushielaw, called in his day “the King of the 
Thieves,” was hanged over his own gate by 
James V. in the famous excursion which he made 
into the Border country to put down the reivers. 
Scott, the laird of Buccleuch, and Kerr of Ferni- 
hurst, narrowly escaped the same fate; they were, 
however, imprisoned and kept in ward during the 
royal visitation of their district. When Adam 
Scott was hanged on the old ash-tree, over his 
gate at Tushiclaw, the bark of the tree was felt 
and seen to be full of nichs and hollows, formed 
by the ropes on which many an unhappy wretch 
had been hanged by the remorseless Tushielaw 
himself. 

The immediate ancestor of the Buccleuch fam- 
ily was Sir William Scott, who already possess- 
ing an extensive domain in Ettrick Forest and 
Teviotdale, but made an exchange of his estate of 
Murdiestone, in Lanarkshire, with Sir Thomas 
Inglis, for the estate of Branxholm, in Teviotdale. 
Inglis was a man of pacific character, quite out 
of place upon the Borders in those days ; and he 
was complaining to Scott of the injuries which he 
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was exposed to from the English borderers, who 
plundered his lands at Branxholm, and rendered 
an easy pacific life impossible. An exchange of 
lands was accordingly agreed upon, Scott 7 
remarking on the completion of the bargain, that 
“the cattle of Cumberland were as good as those 
of Teviotdale;’ and no sooner had he settled 
down at Branxholm than he commenced cattle- 
stealing on a large scale, and made repeated suc- 
cessful incursions upon the English borders, a 
system which was long pursued by his successors. 

or a long time Branxholm Castle continued to 
be the principal seat of the chief of Buccleuch 
Scotts, and it will be remembered that Sir Wal- 
—s makes it the scene of the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel :— 


The feast was over in Branxholm tower, 
And the lady had gone to her secret bower. 
* * * * 
Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Branxholm Hall; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name, 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited duteous, on them all; 
They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 


Not far from Branxholm stands Goldieland 
Tower, where lived a clansman of the lord of Buc- 
cleuch. The last of the Scotts of Goldieland was, 
like Adam “ the king of the thieves,” hanged over 
his own gate, for march treason, as is described 
in the Border-ballad entitled Jamie Telfer of the 
Sair Dodhead. 

The Scotts of Buccleuch, however, managed to 
keep their own necks out of the halter : they be- 
came powerful chiefs, and could bring 1,000 well- 
armed troopers into the field. So they climbed 
and climbed, like the other terrible chiefs of their 
day, making war on their own account, seizing 
lands from the weak, and even in one case appro- 
—— a large slice out of the Crown-lands in 

ttrick Forest. In 1528, Lord Dacre, writing to 
Cardinal Wolsey, styles the laird of Buccleuch 
“the chief maintainer of all misguided men on the 
borders of Scotland ;” for he had at his beck and 
bidding the wild and outlawed Armstrongs, the 
Elliots, and many others of the broken and despe- 
rate clans ; in short, there rallied under his banner 
the bulk of the thieves of Annandale and Liddes- 
dale. To such an uncontrollable height did his 
daring reach, that the Scottish king, unable to 
punish him, gave the English monarch free per- 


_ Mission to enter the Borders, to —_ and slaugh- 


ter the banditti under Buccleuch. So the Earl 
of Northumberland, with a large force, crossed 
the Border in 1532, ravaged the country, burnt 
Branxholm, and other strong places, immediately 
following which, Buccleuch retaliated by an in- 
road into England, in which he more than re- 
covered the cattle he had lost by the English 


foray. This chief was shortly after murdered in | G 


the streets of Edinburgh, by the Kerrs of Cess- 
ford, his hereditary enemies, with whom the 
Scotts were always at bitter and deadly feud. 
But the Buccleuch family continued to rise. 
The next chief of the clan was concerned in the 
Conspiracy against the regent Murray, whose 





murderer he sheltered in his Border fastnesses. 
The regent who succeeded Murray was the Earl 
of Lennox, and him Buccleuch one day suddenl 
seized in the streets of Stirling, with all his fo 
lowers. Buccleuch had with him a body of only 
200 Border horsemen ; but these dispersing, as 
was their wont, for plunder, the citizens rose, re» 
cued the regent, and drove Buccleuch and his 
reivers from the town. This Buccleuch was a 
keen partisan of the unfortunate Queen Mary; 
so that this chief was now taking a part in the 
olitics of Scotland, and was no longer a mere 
_— thief. As cattle-lifting became less popu- 
lar, and particularly when England and Scotland 
became united under one crown, Border raids, led 
by Border chiefs, fell into disuse, and all the 
small reivers were summarily put down. But it 
took a long time to do this, the habit of cattle 
stealing had become so deeply-rooted amongst 
the population of both sides of the Border. 
Among the other powerful Border chiefs, whose 
descendants still sit among the British peers, were 
the Kerrs of Fernihurst and Cessford, now re 
resented by the Duke of Roxburgh and the 
arquis of Lothian respectively. They, too, 
have forsaken the pursuits of their ancestors. 
There is also Lord Cranston, the Earl of Home, 
the Earl of Cassilis, Lord Maxwell, and many 
more, now quite peaceable, respectable peers. 
Amongst the Commoners, descended from Bor- 
der reivers, the most notable is Sir James Gra 
ham, of Netherby. The district of Netherby was 
situated in what was called the Debatable Land. 
It continued to be the last haunt of the most de» 
rate thieves, long after the land was divided 
Seoneen England and Scotland. The Grahams, 
or Greemes, first resorted to the Borders under 
the leadership of the second son of the Earl of 
Montieth, commonly surnamed Malice, or John 
with the bright Sword; they went thither in con 
sequence of some disgrace into which their chief 
had fallen at the Scotch court; and the Grahams 
upon the Borders soon became amongst the most 
lawless of depredators. They stole cattle from 
the Scotch and English indifferently, like their 
neighbors, the Armstrongs. An old historian, 
speaking of them, says —* The Graemes were all 
stark moss-troopers and arrant thieves; both to 
England and Scotland outlawed ; yet sometimes 
connived at, because they gave intelligence forth 
of Scotland, and would raise 400 horse at any 
time upon a raid of the English into Scothnd. 
A saying is recorded of a Graham mother to her 
son (now become proverbial), “ Ride, Rowlie, ride, 
hough’s ? the pot;” that is, the last piece of beef 
was in the pot, and therefore it was high time for 
him to go and fetch more. In the reign of James 
I. of England, a number of these Gremes were 
banished to Ireland, and forbidden to return, on 
pain of death; but some of them remained, to 
found the flourishing house of Graham of Neth 
erby, now represented in the person of Sir James 
raham. 
The western district of the Border, in the 
neighborhood of the Debatable Land, remained 
long unsettled, and the Borderers could scarcely 
be restrained from cattle-lifting in a small way ; 
the thievish propensity had become so deeply 
engrained in their nature. Border reiving was 
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pursued asa calling down to the time of the 
Georges. Macaulay, in his History, - that in 


the reign of Charles II. there was still a large 
class of moss-troopers, whose calling was to 
plunder dwellings and to drive away whole herds 
of cattle. It was found necessary, soon after the 
Restoration, to enact laws of great severity for 
the prevention of these outrages. The magis- 
trates of Northumberland and Cumberland were 
authorized to raise bands of armed men for the 
defence of property and order; and provision was 
made for meeting the expense of these levies by 
local taxation. The parishes were required to 
keep bloodhounds for the purpose of hunting the 
freebooters. Many old men who were living in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, could well 
remember the time when those. ferocious dogs 
were common. Yet, even with such auxiliaries, 
it was often found impossible to track the robbers 
to their retreats among the hills and morasses. 
Even after the accession of George III. the path 
over the fells from Borrowdale to Ravenglass was 
still a secret carefully kept by the dalesmen, 
some of whom had probably in their youth es- 





caped from the pursuit of justice by that road. 





PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


When Mr. Bruce’s party of exploration went 
over the ground on which the Roman wall was 
built, between the Tyne and the Solway, a few 
years ago, they fell in with Mr. Lawson, the aged 
proprietor of Dunnburgh, who related to the 
travellers the following story. Pointing to a 
small cottage on the opposite shore, “There,” 
said he, “lived a Scottish reiver, who in the days 
of my grandfather, made, on nineteen successive 
Easter-eves, a successful foray on the English 
side. A twentieth he prepared to go; his family 
remonstrated ; he, however, persisted, saying that 
this should be his last attempt. Our people were 
prepared for him, and slew him.” Some of the 
party asked, “‘ What notice did the law take of 
the transaction?” “None,” was the answer; “the 
law which could not protect a man, would not 
punish him for taking the law into his own 
hands.” Probably this was the last of the old 
Scottish reivers; and now this once formidable 
ame of depredation has dwindled down into 
that of petty overreaching at Border fairs and 
trysts, in the sale of gimmers, tups, and black- 
faced wethers. 





In the hot discontent of 1848, a singular as- 
semblage might have been seen collected in the 
room of a coffee-house at Holborn. There you 
would have encountered men glib of tongue, 
= in temperament, of solid or scanty in- 
‘ormation, well-meaning and ill-meaning, sheer 
demagogues or earnest fellows, painfully strug- 
gling to right a world which seemed too heavy 
at the top. Presiding over them was a scholar, 
fresh from the quiet, refined family or the choice 
seats of biblical and classic lore. Professor Mau- 
Tice, you will guess, and you are right. De- 
termined to satisfy himself as to what those 
clamorous thousands really were — what their 
thoughts, their wishes, and their mental and 
moral standard — the Professor took a bold step, 
and with marvellous judgment contrived to 
bring together all the leaders who had the con- 
fidence of the work-shops and the repute of 
respectable men. For week after week he lis- 
tened attentively to their exposition of their 
panacea, their wild complaints, and their restless, 
undecided scepticism. The plan he adopted was 
to take notes of each man’s address, and, before 
the evening closed, to read them over, taking 
every opportunity to put in a word of sound 
counsel, to set aside a fallacy, and to bring into 
beautiful relief an unsullied Christianity. Of 
course, the mere trading agitators could not 
stand this, and his audience grew a little thinner 
— but to the last it was of a remarkable descrip- 
tion. Then followed lectures of a directly re- 
ligious tendency, classes of various kinds, and 
the attempts I have alluded to, to bring the asso- 
ciative principle into practice, so far as our law 
of partnership will allow. As to the wisdom of 
the latter experiments [ say nothing, but to this 
I can testify — Professor Maurice’s labors have 
rescued hundreds of acute, well-read, moral 
working men from the evils of infidelity and the 





dangers of tempestuous political agitation. He 
is beloved, almost adored, by numbers, who in 
their turn influence numbers more. — Ca 


Independent ; London Correspondence. 





PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Ye whose light fingers wander through the 
strings, . 

Seeking high matter for your melodies, 

And finding none; oh! leave the withered Past, 

And turn ye to the time that liveth now. 

Will ye be lookiug in the fallen leaves — 

For the green beauty of the parted Spring? 

Or will ye seek in last year’s naked nest — 

The speckled eggs it cradled ? — be ye wise! 

Gather from all the golden flower-cups 

That blossom even now; the winter-tide 

Cometh to thee and them, and shall it find 

Thy sunshine slighted, and thy summer gone, 

And for the after-bees no honey hived # 


Time hath three daughters: one with drooping 
head 


¢ 

Sits in the shadow she herself doth cast, 
Weaving a winding-sheet ; and one hath charge 
Of marriage-robes and wedding coronals, 
Wherein is heart’s ease and the hemlock-bud ; 
And one, the last, doth with averted face 

And song that shapeth not itself in words, 
Spin the small wrapper and the tiny band 

To swathe the yet unbreathing : — of the three 
One is not for thee, one thou seest not, — 

And one is all thine own — a willing bride. 
Cleave to her like a lover; she will tell 

Things that shall sink into thy soul, and come 
Out of the harp-string like a voice that lives 
And holds the hearer with its solemn tones. 





Poems by Edwin Arnold. 
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TRAITS AND STORIES 


From Household Words. 


TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
HUGUENOTS. 


I nave always been interested in the conver- 
sation of any one who could tell me anything 
about the Huguenots ; and, little by little, I have 
picked up many fragments of information re- 
specting them. I will just recur to the well- 
known fact that, five years after Henry the 
Fourth’s formal abjuration of the Protestant faith 
in fifteen hundred and ninety-three, he secured 
to the French Protestants their religious liberty 
by the Edict of Nantes. His unworthy son, 
however, Louis the Thirteenth, refused them the 
privileges which had been granted to them by 
this act ; and, when reminded of the claims they 
had, if the promises of Heary the Third and 
Henry the Fourth were to be regarded, he an- 
swered that “the first named monarch feared 
them, and the latter loved them ; but he neither 
feared nor loved them.” The extermination of 
the Huguenots was a favorite project with Car- 
dinal Richelieu, and it was at his instigation that 
the second siege of Rochelle was undertaken — 
known even to the most careless student of his- 
tory for the horrors of famine which the besieged 
endured. Miserably disappointed as they were 
at the failure of the looked-for assistance from 
England, the mayor of the town, Guiton, reject- 
od the conditions of peace which Cardinal Riche- 
lieu offered ; namely, that they would raze their 
fortifications to the ground, and suffer the Cath- 
olics to enter. But there was a traitorous fac- 
tion in the town; and, on Guiton’s rejection of 
the terms, this faction collected in one night a 
crowd of women and children and aged persons, 
and drove them beyond the lines; they were 
useless, and yet they ate food. Driven out 
from the beloved city, tottering, faint and 
weary, they were fired at by the enemy; and 
the survivors came pleading back to the walls 
of Rochelle, pleading for a quiet shelter to die in, 
even if their death were caused by hunger. When 
two-thirds of the inhabitants had perished ; when 
the survivors were insufficient to bury their dead ; 
when ghastly corpses out-numbered the living — 
miserable, glorious Rochelle, stronghold of the 
Huguenots, opened its gates to receive the Ro- 
man Catholic Cardinal, who celebrated mass in 
the church of St. Marguerite, once the beloved 
sanctuary of Protestant worship. As we cling 
to the memory of the dead, so did the Huguenots 
remember Rochelle. Years —long years of suf- 
fering — gone by, a village sprang up, not twen- 
ty miles from New York, and the name of that 
village was New Rochelle ; and the old men told 
with tears of the sufferings their parents had un- 
dergone when they were little children, far away 
across the sea, in the “ pleasant” land of France. 

Richelieu was otherwise occupied after this 
second siege of Rochelle, and had to pat his 
schemes for the extermination of the Huguenots 
on one side. So they lived in a kind of tremb- 
ling uncertain peace during the remainder of the 
reign of Louis the Thirteenth. But they strove 
to avert persecution by untiring submission. It 
was not until sixteen Lendond and eighty-three 
that the Huguenots of the south of France re- 
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solved to ~~ their religion, and refuse any 
longer to be registered among those of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith; to be martyrs, rather than 
apostates or hypocrites. On an appointed Sab- 
bath, the old deserted Huguenot canines were 
re-opened ; nay, those in ruins, of which but a 
few stones remained to tell the tale of having 
once been — ground, were peopled with atten- 
tive hearers, listening to the word of God as 
preached by reformed ministers. Languedoc, 
Cevennes, auphigny, seemed alive with Hugue- 
nots — even as the Highlands were, at the chief- 
tain’s call, alive with armed men, whose tartans 
had been hidden but a moment before in the 
harmonious and blending colors of the heather. 

Dragonnades took place, and cruelties were 
ae age which it is as well, for the honor of 

uman nature, should be forgotten. Twenty- 
four thousand conversions were announced to 
Le Grand Louis, who fully believed in them. 
The more far-seeing Madame de Maintenon, 
hinted at her doubts in the famous speech, “ Even 
if the fathers are hypocrites, the children will be 
Catholics.” 

And then came the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. A multitude of weak reasons were 
alleged, as is generally the case where there is 
not one that is really good or presentable; such 
as that the Edict was never meant to be perpetual : 
that (by the blessing of heaven and the dragon- 
nades) the Huguenots had returned to the true 
faith, therefore the Edict was useless — a mere 
matter of form, etc. etc. 

As a “mere matter of form,” some penalties 
were decreed against the professors of the extinct 
heresy. Every Huguenot place of worship was 
to be destroyed ; every minister who refused to 
conform was to be sent to the Hépitaux des For- 
gats at Marseilles and at Valence. If he had beet 
noted for his zeal, he was to be considered “ obstir 
nate,” and sent to slavery for life in such of the 
West Indian islands as belonged to the French. 
The children of Huguenot parents, were to be tak- 
en from them by force, and educated by the Ro- 
man Catholic monks or nuns. These are but a 
few of the enactments contained in the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. 

And now come in some of the traditions which 
I have heard and collected. 

A friend of mine, a descendant from some of 
the Huguenots who succeeded in emigrating to 
England, has told me the following particulars 
of her great-great-grandmother’s escape. This 
lady's father was a Norman farmer, or rather.a 
small landed proprietor. His name was Lefeb- 
vre; he had two sons, grown men, stout and 
true; able to protect themselves, and choose 
their own line of conduct; but he had also one 
little daughter, Magdalen, the child of his old 
age, and the darling of his house; keeping it 
alive and glad with her innocent prattle. His 
small estate was far away from any large town, 
with its corn-fields and orchards surrounding the 
old ancestral house. There was —_ always 
in it; and, oo the wife was an invalid, there 
was always a sober cheerfulness present, to give 
a charm to the abundance. 

The family of Lefebvre lived almost nem | 
on the produce of the estate, and had little n 
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for much communication with their nearest 
neighbors, with whom, however, as kindly, well- 
meaning people, they were on good terms, al- 
though they differed in their religion. In those 
days coffee was scarcely known, even in large 
cities ; honey supplied the place of sugar; and 
for the potage, the bouilli, the vegetables, the sal- 
ad, the fruit, the garden, farm and orchard of 
the Lefebvres was all-sufficient. The woollen 
cloth was spun by the men of the house on win- 
ters’ evenings, standing by the great wheel, and 
carefully and slowly turning it to secure evenness 
of thread. The women took charge of the linen, 
gathering, and drying and beating the bad smell- 
ing hemp, the ugliest crop that grew about the 
farm ; and reserving the delicate blue-flowered 
flax for the fine thread needed for the daughter’s 
trousseau ; for as soon as a woman child was 
born, the mother lying too faint to work, smiled 
as she planned the web of dainty linen, which 
was to be woven at Rouen, out of the flaxen thread 
of gossamer fineness, to be spun by no hand, as you 
may guess, but thatmother’sown. And the farm- 
maidens took pride in the store of sheets and table 
napery which they were to have a share in prepar- 
ing for the future wedding of the little baby, 
sleeping serene in her warm cot, by her pr 
er’s side. Such being the self-sufficient habits 
of the Norman farmers, it was no wonder that in 
the eventful year of sixteen hundred and eighty- 
five, Lefebvre remained ignorant for many days 
of that Revocation which was stirring the whole 
souls of his co-religionists. But there was to be 
a cattle fair at Avranches, and he needed a bar- 
ren cow to fatten up and salt for the winter’s pro- 
vision. Accordingly the large-boned Norman 
horse was accoutred, summer as it was, with all 
jts paraphernalia of high-peaked wooden saddle, 

lue sheepskin, scarlet worsted fringe and tassels ; 
and the farmer Lefebvre, slightly stiff in his 
limbs, after sixty winters, got on from the horse- 
block by the stable wall, his little daughter Mag- 
dalen nodding and kissing her hand as he rode 
away. When he arrived at the fair, in the great 
place before the cathedral in Avranches, he was 
struck with the absence of many of those who 
were united to him by the bond of their common 
persecuted religion ; and on the faces of the Hu- 
guenot farmers who were there, was an expres- 
sion of gloom and sadness. In answer to his in- 
quiries, he learned for the first time of the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. He and his sons 
could sacrifice anything — would be proud of 
martyrdom if need were — but the clause which 
cut him to the heart, was that which threatened 
that his pretty, innocent, sweet Magdalen might 
be taken from him and consigned to the teach- 
ings of a convent. A convent to the Huguenots’ 
excited prejudices, implied a place of dissolute 
morals, as well as of idolatrous doctrine. 

Poor Farmer Lefebvre thought no more of 
the cow he went to purchase ; the life and death 
—nay, the salvation or damnation — of his dar- 
ling, seemed to him to depend on the speed with 
which he could reach his home, and take meas- 
ures for her safety. What these were to be he 
could not tell in this moment of bewildered ter- 
ror; for, even while he watched the stable-boy at 
the inn arranging his horse’s gear without daring 
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tohelp him—for fear his early departure and 
undue haste might excite suspicion in the malig- 
nant faces he saw gathering about him —even 
while he trembled with impatience, his daughter 
might be carried away out of his sight, for ever 
onl ever. He mounted and spurred the old 
horse ; but the road was hilly, and the steed had 
not had his accustomed rest; and was age | 
fed, according to the habit of the country; an 
at last, he almost stood still at the foot of every 
piece of rising ground. Farmer Lefebvre dis- 
mounted, and ran by the horse’s side up every 
hill, pulling him along, and encouraging his 
flagging speed by every conceivable noise, meant 
to be cheerful, though the tears were fast run- 
ning down the old man’s cheeks. He was almost 
sick with the revulsion of his fears, when he saw 
Magdalen sitting out in the sun, playing with 
the “fromages” of the mallow-plant, which are 
such a delight to Norman children. He got off 
his horse, which found its accustomed way into 
the stable. He kissed Magdalen over and over 
again, the tears coming down his checks like 
rain. And then he went in to tell his wife—his 
poor invalid wife. She received the news more 
tranquilly than he had done. Long illness had 
deadened the joys and fears of this world to her. 
She could even think and suggest. “ That night 
a fishing-smack was to sail from Granville to 
the Channel Islands. Some of the people who 
had called at the Lefebvre farm, on their way to 
Avranches, had told her of ventures they were 
making, in sending over apples and pears to be 
sold in Jersey, where the orchard crops had fail 
ed. The captain was a friend of one of her ab- 
sent sons; for his sake —” 

“But we must part from her—from Magda- 
len, the apple of our eyes. And she—she has 
never left her home before, never been away from 
us—who will take care of her? Marie, I say, 
who is to take care of the precious child?” And 
the old man was choked with his sobs. Then 
his wife made answer, and said : — 

“God will take care of our precious child, and 
keep her safe from harm, till we two— or you at 
least, dear husband, can leave this accursed land 
Or, if we cannot follow her, she will be safe for 
heaven; whereas, if she stays here to be taken 
to the terrible convent, hell will be her portion, 
and we shall never see her again — never!” 

So they were stilled by their faith into suff- 
cient composure to plan for the little girl. The 
old horse was again to be harnessed and put into 
the cart; and if any spying Romanist looked 
into the cart, what would they see but straw, and 
a new mattress rolled up, and peeping out of a 
sackcloth covering. The mother blessed her 
child, with a full conviction that she should never 
see her again. The father went with her to 
Granville. On the way the only relief he had 
was caring for her comfort in her strange impri- 
sonment. He stroked her cheeks and smoothed 
her hair with his labor-hardened fingers, and 
coaxed her to eat the food her mother had pre 
pared. In the evening her feet were cold; he 
took off his warm flannel: jacket to wrap them 
in. Whether it was that chill coming on the 
heat of the excited day, or whether the fatigue 
aud grief broke down the old man utterly, no 
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one can say. The child Magdalen was safely 
extricated from her hidden-place at the Quai at 
Granville, and smuggled on board of the fishing- 
smack, with her great chest of clothes, and half- 
collected trousseau ; the captain took her safe to 
Jersey, and willing friends received her eventu- 
ally in London. But the father— moaning to 
himself, * if I am bereaved of my children I am 
bereaved,” saying that pitiful sentence over and 
over again, as if the repetition could charm away 
the deep sense of woe — went home, and took to 
his bed: and died; nor did the mother. remain 
long after him. 

One of these Lefebvre sons was the grand- 
father of the Duke of Dantzic, one of Napo- 
leon’s marshals.. The little daughter’s descend- 
ants, though not very numerous, are scattered 
over England; and one of them, as I have said, 
is the lady who told me this, and many other 
particulars relating to the exiled Huguenots. 

At first the rigorous decrees of the Revoca- 
tion were agg | enforced against the minis- 
ters of religion. They were all required to leave 
Paris at forty-eight hours’ notice, under severe 
penalties for disobedience. Some of the most 
distinguished among them were ignominiously 
forced to leave the country; but the expulsion 
of these ministers was followed by the emigra- 
tion of the more faithful among their people. In 
Languedoc this was especially the case ; whole 
congregations followed their pastors ; and France 
was being rapidly drained of the more thought- 
ful and intelligent of the Huguenots (who as a 
people had distinguished themselves in manufac- 
tures and commerce), when the King’s minister 
took the alarm, and prohibited emigration, under 
ang of imprisonment for life ; imprisonment for 
ifé, including abandonment to the tender mer- 
cies of the priests. Here again I may relate an 
anecdote told me by my friend: —A husband 
and wife attempted to escape separately from 
some town in Brittany; the wife succeeded, and 
reached England, where she anxiously awaited 
her husband. The husband was arrested in the 
attempt, and imprisoned. The priest alone was 
allowed to visit him ; and, after vainly using ar- 

ment to endeavor to persuade him to renounce 

is obnoxious religion, the priest with cruel zeal, 
had recourse to physical torture. There was a 
room in the prison with an iron floor, and no 
seat, nor means of support or rest; into this 
room the poor Huguenot was introduced. The 
iron flooring was gradually heated (one remem- 
bers the gouty gentleman whose cure was effect- 
by asimilar process in “ Sandford and Mer- 
ton;” but there the heat was not carried up to 
torture, as it was in the Huguenot’s case) ; still 
the brave man was faithful. The process was 
repeated ; all in vain. The flesh on the soles of 
his feet was burnt off, and he was a cripple for 
life; but, cripple or sound, dead or alive, a Hu- 
guenot he remained. And by and bye, they grew 
weary of their useless cruelty, and the poor man 
was allowed to hobble about on crutches. How 
it was that he obtained his liberty at last, my in- 
formant could not tell. He only knew that after 
years of imprisonment and torture, a poor gray 
cripple was seen wandering about the streets of 
London, making vain inquiries for his wife in his 
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broken English, as little understood by most as 
the Moorish maiden’s cry for “ Gilbert, Gilbert.” 
Some one at last directed him to a coffee-house 
near Soho Square, kept by an emigrant, who 
thrived upon the art, even then national, of mak- 
ing good coffee. It was the resort of the Hugue- 
nots, many of whom by this time had turned 
their intelligence to good account in busy com- 
mercial England. 

To this coffee-house the poor cripple hied him- 
self; but no one knew of his wife; she might be 
alive, or she might be dead ; it seemed as if her 
name had vanished from the earth. In the cor 
ner sat a pedlar listening to everything, but sa: 
ing nothing. He had come to London to lay in 
a stock of wares for his rounds. Now the three 
harbors of the French emigrants were Norwich, 
where they established the manufacture of Nor- 
wich crape; Spitalfields in London, where they 
embarked in the silk trade; and Canterbury, 
where a colony of them carried on one or two 
delicate employments, such as jewelry, wax- 
bleaching, ete. The pedlar took Canterbury in 
his way, and sought among the French re- 
sidents for a woman who might correspond 
to the missing wife. She was there earn- 
ing her livelihood as a milliner, and believ 
ing her husband to be either a galley-slave, or 
dead long since in some of the terrible prisons. 
But, on hearing the _— tale, she set off at 
once to London, and found her poor crippled 
husband, who lived many years afterwards in 
Canterbury, supported by his wife’s exertions. 

Another Huguenot couple determined to emi- 
grate. They could disguise themselves; but 
their baby? If they were seen passing through 
the gates of the town in which they lived with a 
child, they would instantly be arrested, sus» 
pected Huguenots as they were. Their expe 
dient was to wrap the baby into a formless 
bundle; to one end of which was attached a 
string ; and then, takifig advantage of the deep 
gutter which runs in the centre of so many old 
streets in French towns, they placed the baby in 
this hollow, close to one of the gates after dusk. 
The gend’arme came out to open the gate to 
them. They were suddenly summoned to see 8 
sick relation, they said; they were known to 
have an infant child, which no Huguenot mother 
would willingly leave behind to be brought up 
by Papists. So the sentinel concluded that they 
were not going to emigrate, at least this time: 
and locking the great town gates behind them, 
he reéntered his little guard-room. “Now, 
quick! quick! the string under the gate! Catch 
it with your hook stick. There in the shadow. 
There! Thank God! the baby is safe; it has 
not cried! Pray God the sleeping-draught be 
not too strong!”’ It was not too strong: father, 
mother, and babe escaped to England, and their 
descendants may be reading this very paper. . 

England, Holland, and the Protestant states 
of Germany were the places of refuge for the 
Norman and Breton Protestants. From the 
south of France escape was more difficult. Al- 
gerine pirates infested the Mediterranean, and 
the small vessels in which many of the Hugue- 
nots embarked from the southern ports were an 
easy prey. There were Huguenot slaves in Al- 
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giers and Tripoli for years after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Most Catholic Spain 
caught some of the fugitives, who were welcom- 
ed by the Spanish Inquisition with a different 
kind of greeting from that which the wise, far- 
seeing William the Third of England bestowed 
on such of them as sought English shelter after 
his accession. We will return to the condition 
of the English Huguenots presently. First, let us 
follow the fortunes of those French Protestants 
who sent a letter to the State of Massachusetts 
(among whose historical papers it is still extant) 
giving an account of the persecutions to which 
they were exposed, and the distress they were 
undergoing, stating the wish of many of them to 
emigrate to America, and asking how far they 
might have privileges allowed them for follow- 
ing out their pursuit of agriculture. What an- 
swer was returned may be guessed from the fact 
that a tract of land comprising about eleven 
thousand acres at Oxford, near the present town 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, was granted to 
thirty Huguenots, who were invited to come over 
and settle there. The invitation came like a 
sudden summons toa land of hope across the 
Atlantic. There was no time for preparations ; 
these might excite suspicion; they left the “ pot 
boiling on the fire” (to use the expression of 
one of their descendants), and carried no clothes 
with them but what they wore. The New Eng- 
landers had too lately escaped from religious per- 
secution themselves, not to welcome, and shelter 
and clothe these poor refugees when they once 
arrived at Boston. The little French colony at 
Oxford was called a plantation; and Gabriel 
Bernon, a descendant of a knightly name in 
Froissart, a Protestant merchant of Rochelle, 
was appointed undertaker for this settlement. 
They sent fur a French Protestant minister, and 
assigned to him a salary of forty pounds a year. 
They bent themselves assiduously to the task 
of cultivating the half-cleared land, on the bor- 
ders of which lay the dark forest, among which 
the Indians prowled and lurked, ready to spring 
upon the unguarded households. To protect 
themselves from this creeping deadly enemy, the 
French built a fort, traces of which yet remain. 
But on the murder of the Johnson family, the 
French dared no longer remain on the bloody 
spot; although more than ten acres of ground 
were in garden cultivation around the fort ; and 
long afterwards those who told in hushed, awe- 
struck voices of the Johnson murder, could point 
to the rose-bushes, the apple and pear trees yet 
standing in the Frenchmen’s deserted gardens. 
Mrs. Johnson was a sister of Andrew Sigourney, 
one of the first Huguenots who came over. He 
saved his sister’s life by dragging her by main 
force through a back door, while the Indians 
massacred her children, and shot down her hus- 
band at his own threshold. To preserve her life 
was but a crael kindness. 

Gabriel Bernon lived to a patriarchal age, in 
spite of his early sufferings in France and the 
wild Indian cries of revenge around his home in 
Massachusetts. He died rich and prosperous. 
He had kissed Queen Anne’s hand, and became 
intimate with some of the English nobility, 
such as Lord Archdale, the Quaker Governor of 
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Carolina, who had lands and governments in the 
American States. The descendants of the Hu- 
guenot refugees repaid in part their debt of grati- 
tude to Massachusetts in various ways during 
the War of Independence; one, Gabriel Mani- 
gault, by advancing a large loan to further the 
objects of it. Indeed, three of the nine pre- 
sidents of the old Congress which conducted 
the United States through the Revolutionary 
War, were descendants of the French Protestant 
refugees. General Francis Marion, who fought 
bravely under Washington, was of Huguenot de- 
scent. In fact, both in England and France, the 
Huguenot refugees showed themselves a temper- 
ate, industrious, thoughtful, and intelligent people, 
full of good principle and strength of character. 
But all this is implied in the one circumstance 
that they suffered and emigrated to secure the 
rights of conscience. 

In the State of New York they fondly called 
their plantation or settlement, by the name of 
the precious city which had been their strong- 
hold, and where they had suffered so much. New 
Rochelle was built on the shore of Long Island 
Sound, twenty-three miles from New York. On 
the Saturday afternoons, the inhabitants of New 
Rochelle harnessed their horses to their carts, to 
convey the women and little ones ; and the men 
in the prime of life walked all the distance to 
New York, camping out in their carts in the en- 
virons of the city, through the night, till the bell 
summoned them on Sunday morning to service 
in the old Church du Saint Esprit. In the 
same way they returned on Sunday evening. The 
old longing for home recorded in Allan Cunning- 
ham’s ballad — 


“Tt’s hame, and its hame, hame fain would I be! 
O, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree,” 


clung to the breasts, and caused singular melan- 
choly in some of them. There was one old man 
who went every day down to the sea shore, to look 
and gaze his fill towards the beautiful cruel land 
where most of his life had been passed. With 
his face to the east — his eyes strained, as if by 
foree of longing looks he could see the far dis- 
tant France — he said his morning prayers, and 
sang one of Clément Marot’s hymns. There 
had been an edition of the Psalms of David, put 
into French rhyme, (“ Pseaumes de David mis 
en Rime frangoise, par Clément Marot et Théo- 
dore de Béze), published in as small a form as 
possible. in order that the book might be con- 
cealed in their bosoms, if the Huguenots were 
surprised in their worship while they lived in 
France. 

Nor were Oxford and New Rochelle the only 
settlements of the Huguenots in the United 
States. Farther south again they were welcom- 
ed, and found resting places in Virginia and 
South Carolina. 

I now return to the Huguenots in England. 
Even during James the Second’s reign, collec- 
tions were made for the refugees; and, in the 
reign of his successor, fifteen thousand pounds 
were voted by Parliament “to be distributed 
among persons of quality, and all such as by 
age or infirmity were unable to support them- 
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selves.” There are still, or were not many years 
, a few survivors of the old Huguenot stock, 
= go on quarter-day to claim their small ben- 
efit from this fund at the Treasury ; and doubt- 
less at the time it was granted there were many 
friendless and helpless to whom the little pen- 
sions were inestimable boons. But the greater 
part were active, strong men, full of good sense 
and practical talent; and they preferred taking 
advantage of the national good-will in a more 
independent form. Their descendants bear hon- 
ored names among us. Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Mrs. Austin, and Miss Harriet Martineau, are 
three of those that come most prominently be- 
fore me as I write; but each of these names are 
suggestive of others in the same families worthy 
of note. Sir Samuel Romilly’s ancestors came 
from the South of France, where the paternal es- 
tate fell to a distant relation rather than to the 
son, because the former was a Catholic, while 
the latter had preferred a foreign country with 
“freedom to worship God.” In Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s account of his father and grandfather, 
it is easy to detect the southern character predom- 
inating. Most affectionate, impulsive, generous, 
carried away by transports of anger and of 
ief, tender and true in all his relationships — 
the reader does not easily forget the father of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, with his fond adoption of Mon- 
tuigne’s idea, “ playing on a flute by the side of 
his daughter’s bed in order to waken her in the 
morning.” No wonder he himself was so much 
beloved! But there was much more demonstra- 
tion of affection in all these French households, 
if what I have gathered from their descendants 
be correct, than we English should ever dare to 
manifest. 

French was the language still spoken among 
themselves sixty and seventy years after their 
ancestors had quitted France. In the Romilly 
family, the father established it as a rule, that 
French should be always spoken on a Sunday. 
Forty years later, the lady to whom I have so 
often alluded was living, an orphan child, with 
two maiden aunts in the heart of London city. 
They always spoke French. English was the 
foreign language; and a certain pride was culti- 
vated in the little damsel’s mind by the fact of 
her being reminded every now and then that she 
was a little French girl ; bound to be polite, gen- 
tle, and attentive in manners; to stand till her 
elders gave her leave to sit down ; to courtsey on 
entering or leaving a room. She attended her 
relations to the early market near Spitalfields ; 
where many herbs not in general use in England, 
and some “ weeds” were habitually brought b 
the market-women for the use of the Frenc 
people. Burnet, chervil, dandelion were amongst 
the number, in order to form the salads which 
were a principal dish at meals. There were still 
hereditary schools in the neighborhood, kept by 
descendants of the first refugees who established 
them, and to which the Huguenot families still 
sent their children. A kind of correspondence 
was occasionally kept up with the unseen and 
distant relations in France; third or fourth 
cousins it might be. As was to be expected, 
such correspondence languished and died b 
slow degrees. But tales of their ancestors’ suf- 
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ferings and escapes beguiled the long. winter eve- 
nings. Though far away from France, though 
cast off by her a hundred years before, the gentle 
old ladies, who had lived all their lives in Lon- 
don, considered France as their country, and 
England as a strange land. Upstairs too, was a 
great chest — the very chest Magdalen Lefebvre 
had had packed to ee her in her flight, 
and escape in the mattress. The stores her fond 
mother had provided for her trousseau were not 
yet exhausted, though she slept in her grave; and 
out of them her little orphan descendant was 
dressed ; and when the quaintness of the pattern 
made the child shrink from putting on so peculiar 
a dress, she was asked, “Are you not a little 
French girl? You ought to be proud of wearing 
a French print — there are none like it in Eng- 
land.” In all this, her relations and their circle 
seem to have differed from the refugee friends of 
old Mr. Romilly, who, we are told, “ desired 
nothing less than to preserve the memory of their 
origin ; and their f owe were therefore ill-at- 
tended. A large uncouth room, the avenues to 
which were narrow courts and dirty alleys 

with irregular unpainted pews, and dusty un- 
plastered walls ; a congregation consisting prin- 
cipally of some strange-looking old women scat- 
tered here and there,” etc. Probably these old 
ladies looked strange to the child, who recorded 
these early impressions in after life, because they 
clung with fond pride to the dress of their an- 
cestors, and decked themselves out in the rich 
grotesque raiment which had formed part of their 
mother’s trousseau. At any rate, there certainly 
was a little colony in the heart of the City, at the 
end of thé last century, who took pride in their 
descent from the suffering Huguenots, who mus- 
tered up relics of the old homes and the old times 
in Normandy or Languedoc. A sword wielded 
by some great-grandfather in the wars of the 
League; a gold whistle, such as hung ever ready 
at the master’s girdle, before bells were known in 
houses, or ready to summon out-of-doors laborers ; 
some of the very ornaments sold at the famous 
curiosity-shop at Warwick for ladies to hang at 
their chdtelaines, within this last ten years, were 
brought over by the flying Huguenots. And 
there were precious Bibles, secured by silver 
clasps and corners; strangely-wrought silver 
spoons, the handle of which enclosed the bowl; 
a travelling-case, containing a gold knife, spoon, 
and fork, and a crystal goblet, on which the coat- 
of-arms was engraved in gold; all these, and 
many other relics, tell of the affluence and refine- 
ment the refugees left behind for the sake of 
their religion. 

There is yet an hospital (or rather great alms- 
house) for aged people of French descent some- 
where near the City Road, which is supported 
by the proceeds of land bequeathed (I believe) 
by some of the first refugees, who were. prosper- 
ous in trade after settling in England. But it has 
lost much of its distinctive national character. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, a visitor might have 
heard the inmates of this Hospital chatteri 
away in antiquated French; now they speak 
English, for the majority of their ancestors in 
four generations have been English, and probably 
some of them do not know a word of French. 
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Each inmate has a comfortable bedroom, a small 
annuity for clothes, ete., and sits and has meals 
in a public dining-room. As a little amusing 
mark of deference to the land of their founders, 
I may mention that a Mrs. Stephens, who was 
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admitted within the last thirty years, became 


Madame St. Etienne as soon as she entered the 


hospital. 


I have now told all I know about the Hugue- 


nots. I pass the mark to some one else. 








From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
PERENNIAL NAVIGATION. 


Tue boldness of American enterprise is pro- 
verbial ; it is ready to undertake anything within 
the limits of the possible, and sometimes, as if 
sporting with its strength, makes a dash at the 
impossible. Among its projects, there is one of 
an eminently useful character, the details of 
which, as published in the Contributions of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, are 
worthy of being known in other countries as 
well as the United States. 

Everybody knows that the great river Ohio is 
the prime channel of commerce for the western 
States; along it ply a large proportion of the 
thousand steamers that navigate the streams of 
those rapidly-improving regions, to say nothing 
of barges, scows, “ dug-outs,” and the many other 
kinds of craft which Brother Jonathan in his in- 
genuity has invented. Some idea of the vast 
amount of property afloat on the river may be 
inferred from the fact, that a passenger on board 
an ascending steamer counted 2,000 boats of 
different kinds between the mouth of the Scioto 
and Marietta, a distance of 200 miles. Numbers 
of these were laden with coal, or with flour, of 
which 1,500 or 2,000 barrels can be carried at 
once by a flat-boat of ordinary size. Large rafts, 
too, descend the stream: one which arrived at 
Cincinnati in the spring of 1852, contained 1,200,- 
000 feet of pine boards. The value of the traffic 
may be farther estimated from the loss by wrecks 
having amounted to 2,000,000 dollars in a single 
year, 1848. The chief cause of wreck is the 
occasional lowness of the water, when the danger 
from shoals, snags, and other impediments is 





materially increased ; and even in cases where no 
real destruction of property takes place, the de- 
tention of a number of steamers on so busy a 
route is productive of serious loss in another way 
— one which sensibly strikes so practical a people 
as the Americans. 

Mr. Ellet, a civil engineer, has devised a rem- 
ody, and explained it in all its bearings in the 
publication above referred to. He has made a 
survey of the Ohio, and finds it possible to main- 
tain a sufficient depth of water for even the 
largest class of vessels, all through the year. We 
may premise, that reckoning from the head-waters 
of the Alleghany, which are to be considered as 
the source of the Ohio, the distance to the mouths 
of the Mississippi is 2,400 miles, of which 2,300 
are navigable for steam-boats. What a noble 
artery is this for trade and for the enlightening 
influences of civilization! As the head-waters 
of the Alleghany lie but a few miles from Lake 
Erie, it was at one time proposed to derive an 
additional supply of water from that geat inland 
sea; but Mr. liet’s survey shows that its level is 
700 feet below the “ ponds” which feed the Al- 


leghany; and further, that if a channel were cut 


from Lake Chatauque, one of these ponds, a 
fall grander than Niagara would be made, seven 
miles long, and 700 feet high, and the stream 
would find its way into the St. Lawrence instead 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The confluence of the Alleghany and Monon- 
gahela at Pittsburgh forms the Ohio proper ; and 
between Pittsburgh and Wheeling, a town some 
miles lower down, Mr. Ellet made his experi- 
ments. <A portion of the river, 10,063 feet in 
nae was measured off and carefully sounded, 
with a view to ascertain the quantity of water 
discharged: in 1848, this was found to be 2.248,- 
000,000 cubic feet in a day, or 820,520,000,000 in 
a year—a quantity which, had it been econ- 
omized, was enough to have maintained a ser- 
viceable depth of water over the shallows all 
through the dry season. An average of six years 
gives the discharge as 835,323,000,000 cubic feet, 
which is more than the total for 1848. In 1847, 
the outflow was more than double that of 1845, 
the latter having been a particularly dry year. 

The result which Mr. Ellet proposes to obtain 
is a uniform depth of nine feet on the bar at 
Wheeling ; at present, it is subject to great fluc- 
tuations, ranging from two feet in the summer to 
thirty-one feet during floods. In 1832. the great 
flood wave travelled down the river at the rate of 
sixty-one miles a day, and by the time it reached 
Cincinnati, was sixty-three feet above the level 
of the hot season. Once the water rose thirteen 
feet in twenty-four hours ; and in 1841, 158,964,- 
000,000 cubic feet flowed past a given point in 
nine days. These quantities are truly prodigious ; 
they are, however, derived from the drainage of 
a surface of 25,000 square miles. 

It is manifest that if these ordinary and extra- 
ordinary supplies could be kept under control, 
there would result a double benefit,—the river 
would be speedily fed, and the destructive effects 
of floods prevented. There is something grand 
in the idea of rendering such masses of water 
subservient to navigation. Mr. Ellet shows that 
it may be accomplished by building one or more 
dams-on the higher course of the streams, or on 
the tributaries. The formation of the valley of 
the Alleghany, near the town of Franklin, is 
such that a dam fifty-eight feet high would serve 
to form a reservoir twenty-five miles long and 
one mile wide, containing 12,000,000,000 of gal- 
lons. Such adam may be built “for about the 
cost of maintaining a ship of the line on a three 
years’ cruise:” while the annual loss from the 
detention of vessels for the want of water 
amounts to more than 3,000,000 of dollars. In 
places where navigation was carried on, the dams 
would of course be constructed with lock-gates, 
to admit of the passage of vessels: but near the 
head-waters, such a precaution would be unneces- 





sary. Similar undertakings have already been 
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successful in different parts of the country, and 
vast artificial ponds have been formed, though 
not on the same scale of magnitude. The val- 
leys, for the most part, are such as will not be 
injured by abandoning them to the water; and 
experience has shown that injury to health is not 
to be apprehended from the presence of so large 
& reservoir, as there is no stagnation. The dams 
should be constructed of massive masonry, and 
in such a character as to remain monuments of 
the age in which they were built. The cost is es- 
timated at 250,000 dollars each. 

Mr. Ellet calls on his countrymen to undertake 
these great works at once, instead of leaving them 
for a future generation. He looks hopefully “ for- 
ward to the day when every city upon the banks 
of the Mississippi, Missouri, and a portion of the 
Ohio, is to become a port of foreign entry, ac- 
cessible to ocean steamers ;” when the banks of 
the rivers, no longer devastated, and supplying 
fallen trees to become fatal snags, shall be culti- 
vated to the water’s edge; when grass will grow 
on the shores and protect them from the wasting 
effects of the current, and lands now waste will 
be tilled; when the lower strects of towns will 
not be invaded by floods, to the increase of their 
value. All this may be realized by keeping the 
river at one steady level —to say nothing of the 
economy to be effected in the building of wharfs 





and landing-places. There is but little fear of the 
scheme being interfered with by railway compe- 
tition. The charge for conveying a barrel of 
flour from Pittsburgh to New Be 2,050 
miles, is fifty cents, and fora passenger fifteen 
dollars, including board ; while by land the cost 
would be six dollars in the one case, and from 
fifty to seventy dollars in the other. The flucta- 
ations in the rate of freight, consequent on diffi- 
cult navigation, would cease when the difficulties 
were removed. 

From twelve to twenty tubes, each three feet 
diameter, inserted in the dams, would effectually 
provide for a sufficient flow of water to maintain 
a depth of five or nine feet on the bar at Wheel- 
ing. These tubes being fitted with valves, mov- 
able by machinery, the discharge might be reg- 
ulated at pleasure, and at the same time a 
perpetual and unlimited water-power would be 
gained. “ These objects,” says Mr. Ellect, “ will be 
effected, not by main force, but by skill. The rain- 
gauge will indicate the approach of danger from 
the summits of the distant mountains, the tele 
graph will announce the fact at the flood-gates, 
and the whole may thus be controlled by the 
provisions of science. In fact, the desired effect 
can be produced by a few dams in the mountain 
gorges, and the constant attention of some twenty 
men.’ 
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He was. When motionless and dumb, 
The last sigh left the clay, : 

And orphan’d of that wondrous soul 
His wondrous body lay — 

As motionless, as dumb with awe, 
Earth heard the tidings fly, 

Mute pondering on his mortal hour, 
The Man of Destiny : 

Nor knew when o’er her trembling plain 
Another footstep dread 

Should tramp th’ ensanguined dust with tracks 

- Like his — the mighty dead! 


Him, bursting sun-like in his dawn, 
My Muse all silent view’d, 

And when he sank, uprose — fell prone, 
By fate at last subdued ; 

She, pure alike from servile praise, 
Or coward insult foul, 

Had scorn’d to add her virgin voice 
Unto the myriads’ howl : 

But now, when quench’d is that great light, 
She, pitying, rises fair, 

And weaves a mournful canticle 
That may not waste in air. 


From Alps unto the fr 
From Douro to the Rhine, 

The lightning of his red right hand 
He launch’d out, half divine. 

From Scylla’s rock to Danube’s shore, 
It leap’d — from sea to sea. 

Was it true glory? Ye alone 
Will judge, Posterity. 





We can but bow our heads before F 


The Maker uncreate, 
Who stamp’d his image on this soul 
In lines so wondrous great. 


The stormy trembling joy that broods 
O’er vast designs conceived — 

The burning thirst to win a throne, 
That, won, is scarce believed — 

Both, all were his — the mad desire 
And its fulfilment strange : 

Glory by peril made more sweet, 
And then, in endless change, 

Flight, victory, a monarch’s dome, 
An exile’s roof of pain, 

Twice hurl’d into the dust, and twice 
Royally crown’d again. 


He, nameless, named himself. In him 
Two warring dynasties 

Converged, and humbly read their fate 
From his commanding eyes. 

He, making silence, ’tween them both, 
Sat arbiter awhile, 

Then vanish’d, and his idle days 
Closed in a narrow isle : 

Of envy wild, of pity deep, 
Perpetual sign to prove: 

Of unextinguishable hate, 
Unconquerable love. 


As on a shipwreck’d man fierce beats 
The still-revolving wave — 

The wave o’er which he sees nor shore, 
Nor far sail, sent to save — 

So on this mighty heart the weight 
Of countless memories came, 

Dashing, like waves of doom, athwart 
The wreck of his lost fame. 
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How oft for younger eyes he wrote Lean’d out of heaven, and lifted him 
His own strange chronicle, Into a purer air — 
Till, trembling on the unfinish’d page, Led him along hope’s paths, to reach 


The wearied right hand fell. 


How often, at the silent death 
Of some void, aimless day, 

His fiery eyes low bent, his arms 
Cross’d on his breast alway, 

He stood, while all the days that were 
Assaulted him like foes : 

He sees once more the moving tents, 
The vales march’d through, the showa 

Of glittering foot and horsemen bold, 
In wavy lines display’d — 

The lightning of the imperial will, 
As lightning-like obey’d. 


Perhaps ’neath this sharp agony 





His soul despair’d — ere lon 
Fell prostrate. But a Mighty Hand, 
As pitiful as strong, 


Th’ eternal fields so fair, 

To that reward which, unlike earth’s, 
Transcends desirings all ; 

While over crumbling mortal fame 
Silence and darkness fall. 


O Muse of triumphs, lovely, calm, 
As oa is, . 

Benign faith sitting in thine eyes, 
O joyful Muse, whe this : ™ 

No loftier soul than his e’er trod 
The Golgotha of doom, 

So let all bitter words die mute 
On the dead hero’s tomb! 

The God who crushes and sustains, 
Who wounds and who consoles, 
Pillow’d him in that isle, and placed 

His soul with blessed souls. 





NEW BOOKS. 
We have received the following books: — 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the Year 1854. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.: Boston. This is the twenty-fifth year 
of this excellent work. 

Little Blossom’s Reward: A Christmas Book for 
Children. By Mrs. Emily Hare. Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co.: Boston. , 

Burrcliff: its Sunshine and its Clouds. By Paul 
Crayton. Phillips, Sampson & Co.: Boston. 

Walks of Usefulness. By John Campbell. 
Heath & Graves : Boston. 

The Runaway: or Pride Punished. By Francis 
Forrester, Esq. A volume of Uncle Toby’s Li- 
brary. G. C. Rand: Boston. 

Minnie’s Pic Nic: or a Day in the Woods. By 
Francis Forrester, Esq. Another volume of Un- 
cle Toby’s Library. G. C. Rand: Boston. 


Christmas Holidays at Chestnut Hall. By Cousin 
Mary. Illustrated. Phillips, Sampson & Co. : 
Boston. 


Estelle’s Stories about Dogs. For Good Boys and 
Girls. With six Illuminated Plates. Phillips, 
Sampson-& Co.: Boston. 

Little Mary: or Talks and Tales for Children. 
By H. Trusta, author of Sunny Side, ete. Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co. 

Autobiography of an Actress : or Eight Years on 
the Stage. fy Anna Cera Mowatt. Ticknor, 
Reed, & Fields: Boston. With a Portrait. 

The New Hydropathic Cook-Book ; with Recipes 
4 Cooking on Hygienic Principles. By R.T.Trall, 

.D. With numerous. Illustrative Engravings. 
Fowlers & Wells? New York. 

Rollo’s Tour in Europe. A new Rollo Book. 
By Jacob Abbott. W. J. Reynolds & Co.: Bos- 


ton. 

Addison's Complete Works. Vol. IT. Miscellaneous 
Prose. G. P. Putnam & Co.: New York. This 
handsome edition is to be completed in five vol- 


umes. 
Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe, By 


Grace Greenwood. Ticknor, Reed & Fields’ 
Boston. This lady's writings are always reada- 
ble, and this is the most indispensable quality, and 
not always possessed by more ambitious authors. 
A Home for All: or the Gravel Wall and Octagon 
Mode of Building : New, Cheap, Convenient, Su- 
—_— ; and adapted to Rich and Poor. By O.S. 
owler. Fowlers & Wells: New York. The 
materials for the walls of this house are said to 
cost less than a quarter of those of the frame- 
buildings generally erected in New England. 
Thoughts to Help and to Cheer. Crosby, Nichols 
& Co.: Boston. For each day, from the first of 
January to the last of June, we are here pre- 
sented with a short passage of Scripture, and a 
few lines of poetry, and a religious reflection. 





[From the Banner of the Cross, which is re- 
ceived again very joyfully, we copy the following 
notice. The character of that excellent paper is 
such that there can be no doubt of the truth of 
its story.] 

To CorresronpenTs. At the outset of our 
new editorial career, and with a vivid recollec- 
tion of the trials to which we and our printers 
were subjected in former years by the wretched 
chirography of some who favored us with their 
otherwise acceptable lucubrations, we beg to tell 
them the following story, by way of warning. It 
is related of a man who owned a building which 
was situated on land belonging to the Michigan 
Central Railroad. 

The superintendent, who writes a very bad 
hand, sent a short letter to Mr. S. ordering him 
to remove the building at once. But the house 
was not removed: and three months afterwards, 
the superintendent met S., and began to scold 
him for not removing the nuisance as desired ; 
when it appeared that the man had received the 
note, and not being able to make out its contents, 
had supposed it to be a pass over the road ; and 
had been riding back and forth all summer on 





the strength of it! 
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